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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


TAFT’S ANSWER TO THE CANAL 
CRITICS 


AVING listened more or less attentively for some years to a 
controversy of experts over the relative merits of the lock 

or sea-level type for the Panama Canal, the lay public probably 
finds itself almost as bewildered as a jury which has tried to follow 
the testimony of the rival alienists in one of our famous murder 
cases. Certainly an attitude of mingled skepticism and puzzle- 
ment is still intermittently reflected in the press, in spite of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s recent assurance that all doubt had been elimi- 
nated by the unanimous report of the second advisory board of 
engineers, and that hereafter attack on the lock type would be “in 
reality merely attack upon the policy of building any canal at all.” 
The confusion, according to the New York World, began when 
Mr. Roosevelt, having submitted the question to an international 
advisory board of thirteen engineers, accepted the minority report 
of five in favor of the lock type, altho all of the foreign engineers 
and three of the American engineers on the board had advocated 
a sea-level canal. Two of the eight American members of the 
board were’ army engineers, the other six civil engineers. Now 
President Taft—who, like Mr. Roosevelt, was converted by the 
minority report of 1906—answers the persistent critics of the lock 
canal in the May J/cClure’s Magazine. In striking contrast to 
the manner of Mr, Roosevelt's last communication on the subject, 
he begins with the remark that, as the canal is being constructed 
by this nation for the benefit of world commerce, “ every citizen of 
the United States, and indeed any citizen of the world, properly 
feels himself authorized to criticize the work as it is being done, 
and to express his opinion as to the type of canal that is selected.” 
Mr. Taft points out that the present design—a lock canal of which 
the main feature will be a lake with the level of the water at 85 
feet above the sea—had been approved not only by the Canal Com- 
mission, the President, and the War Department, but by both 
houses of Congress, when what he calls “the newspaper war” on 
the canal broke out. This outbreak of criticism he traces to three 


causes. To quote: 


“The first is that a newspaper correspondent on the isthmus, 
while detained by a washout on the railroad in one of the heavy 
rains that are frequent on the Isthmus, heard that the rock and 
earth which are now being deposited in great quantities to form the 
Gatun Dam, had, under the effect of the flood, sunk out of sight 
into a subterranean lake, and cabled to the United States that the 
whole structure of the Gatun Dam had given way. 

“The second circumstance was that the estimates of the engi- 
neers in the actual construction of the work and the expenditure of 
the money from time to time showed quite clearly that the cost of 
the construction of the lock type of canal would be at least twice 


that which had been estimated as its cost by the minority of the 
board of consulting engineers. 

“The third circumstance was that under the present efficient 
organization, with the use of steam-shovels and dredges, the 
amount of excavation has considerably exceeded that which had 
been anticipated. ’ 

“In this wise, the argument in favor of a change from the lock 
canal to the sea-level canal apparently is given great additional 
force because it is said that by the sinking and giving way of the 
Gatun Dam, the indispensable feature of the lock type, it has been 
demonstrated that the lock type is unsafe, dangerous, and im- 
possible. 

“Second, it is said that the argument which has been made in 
favor of the lock type of canal on the ground of economy is shown 
to be unfounded because the real cost of the lock type of canal is 
demonstrated by actual construction to be equal to, or in excess 
of, the estimated cost of the sea-level canal. 

“Third, it is said that the argument that the sea-level canal 
would be a great many years in process of construction, which 
was vigorous)y advanced, is now shown to be erroneous by the great 
increase in the daily, monthly, and yearly excavation as compared 
with the total amount of excavation meeded in the sea-level type.” 


He takes up these three arguments in sequence, and undertakes 


to show how little weight attaches to each. Thus: 


“First, as to the sinking of the Gatun Dam. The report of the 
newspaper correspondent, like so many other statements made 
with respect to a matter two thousand miles away, under the influ- 
ence of a desire to be sensational and startling, was founded purely 
on imagination. The only foundation for the statement was that 
in a comparatively smal) stretch on the site of the dam, perhaps 
two hundred feet across, some rough materia] had been piled up 
on the upward side of the dam, and there had been excavated im- 
mediately back of this pile or dump a lot of material from an old 
French diversion channel; that the water accumulated above this 
dump in the very heavy rains; that the water behind the dump and 
the material there had been taken out; and that there was a slide 
down into the cavity that had been made just back of the dump. 
The slide could not have been more than roo feet. The whole 
mass was not more than 200 feet across, and on a persona) exami- 
nation, fer I was there, it was evidently nothing more than an 
ordinary slide, such as frequently occurs in the construction of rai)- 
road banks and other fills when they are not properly balanced, 
and are without the proper slope. The material on the inside of 
the dam, that which is to be impermeable and puddled, has not 
yet been deposited at all. This was a mere deposit on the edge of 
the bottom of the dam upstream. The dam at that point, when 
constructed, would be nearly half a mile wide. The insignificance 
of the circumstance when one takes into consideration the whole 
size of the dam, and the relation of this particular material to the 
entire dam, is apparent. It appears that there is clay in the ma- 
terial taken out of the excavation at Culebra which is slippery and 
upon which other materia) will slide if the pressure is unequal and 
the usual precautions against sliding are not taken. But this has 
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“COME, LITTLE BIRDIE,” 
—Coffman in the Boston Hera/d. 


“ THERE'S A HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE MILLION BUSHELS OF 
WHEAT SOMEWHERE.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN. 


always been known, and is true of most clays. It is not a danger 
that can not be provided against, and, indeed, the shape and form 
and exact method of building the dam are for the very purpose of 
producing the stability needed, and of avoiding any danger of a 
slide due to a lack of proper balance and weight in the material 
put into the dam.” 


This reported failure of the dam led President Roosevelt to send 
a second board of engineers to report upon any change of condi- 
tions which might necessitate a change to the sea-level type of 
canal. The report this time was unanimous in favor of the lock 
type. 

Mr. Taft goes onto explain the discrepancy between the original 


and the present estimate of the cost. We read: 


“The estimate of the cost of the canal, exclusive of the interest 
during construction, sanitation, and the expense of Zone govern- 
ment, andthe $50,000,000 paid Panama and the French company, 
was $139,705,200. The present estimate of the cost of the canal 
as now projected, exclusive of the same items, is $297,766,000, or 
a grand total of $375,000,000. The increase arises, first, from the 
fact that the yardage or excavation to be made was 50 per cent. 
underestimated. This was due, first, to insufficient surveys, and 
second to changes of plan. These changes of plan involved a 
widening of the canal, for a distance of 4,000 feet, from 500 feet to 
1,000 feet in width, just below the Gatun locks on the north side, 
in order to furnisha wider and more commodious place for vessels 
anchoring before entering the locks. The canal has also been 
widened for 5 miles from 200 feet to 300 feet across the bottom; 
this in the Culebra cut. Again, the material supposed to be easy 
of dredging turns out to be in many places more of rock than was 
supposed, and the average cost of excavation has been increased 
generally about 20 per cent. In addition to that, the locks as 
originally projected were goo feet usable length and 95 feet in 
width. They have been increased now, in response to a request 
from our Navy Department, from goo feet to 1,000 feet usable 
length and from 95 feet to 110feet inwidth. This greatly increases 
the amount of concrete, greatly widens the gates, and greatly in- 
creases the whole cost of the locks at both ends of thecanal. Then, 
too, it was thought wise not to follow the minority report which 
contemplated dams immediately on the shore of the Pacific at La 
Boca, in Sosa Hill, but to move them back to Miraflores and San 
Pedro Migue’ This waschiefly done for military reasons, in order 
to take the lo « construction out of sight of an enemy approaching 
the canal on:'.: Bay of Panama. 

“The advocates of the sea-level canal point to the fact that the 
estimate by the Consulting Board in 1906 of the cost of the sea- 


level canal was $247,000,000, plus cost of sanitation, government, 
and the $50,000,000 paid Panama and the French company, or 
$50,000,000 less than the admitted cost of the lock type. They 
assume, therefore, that the difference in cost originally advanced 
as an argument against a sea-level canal has now been refuted. 
The defect of this argument is that the same circumstances that 
have increased the cost of the lock type of canal would increase 
the actual cost of a sea-level canal. Much of the work that has 
been done—indeed, a very large part of it—is work that would 
have had to be done for a sea-level canal, and we are furnished 
now by Colonel Goethals with an estimate of what the sea-level 
canal would cost, in the light of the actual cost of the work and 
unit prices on the Isthmus. This would be $477,601,000 without 
cost of sanitation or government and exclusive of the original 
$50,000,000 payment. When the loss of interest and loss of reve- 
nue by delay is taken into consideration, the cost is easily increased 
$200.000,000 beyond the cost of the lock type of canal, so that the 
difference between the cost of the lock type and the sea-level canal 
is shown by actual construction on the Isthmus to be greater than 
was estimated when the lock type of canal was selected as the 
proper one.” 


The President clinches his argument with these words: 


“The facts to-day are the same as they were when the lock type 
was adopted, namely, that it would take at least $200,000,000 more 
of money and at least five years more of time to construct the sea- 
level type of canal 150 to 200 feet in width; that the canal when 
constructed would be dangerous for the passage of the larger ves- 
sels; and that the lock type of canal constructed at $200,000,000 
less incost and five years less in time will be a better canal, a safer 
canal, and one in which the time of passage for large vessels will 
be even less than in the sea-level type. 

“ For these reasons the Administration is proceeding to construct 
the canal on the type authorized and directed by Congress, and 
the criticisms of gentlemen who predicate all their arguments on 
theory and not upon practical tests, who institute comparisons be- 
tween the present type of canal and the sea-level type of 300 to 
600 feet in width that never has been or ‘will be on sea or land,’ 
can not disturb the even tenor of those charged with the responsi- 
bility of constructing the canal, and will only continue to afford to 
persons who do not understand the situation and are not familiar 
with the history of the canal and of the various plans proposed for 
the canal, an unfounded sensation of regret and alarm that the 
Government is pursuing a foolish and senseless course. Meantime 
the canal will be built and completed on or before January 1, 1915, 
and those who are now its severest critics will be glad to have their 
authorship of recent articles forgotten.” 














THE TURKISH MASSACRES 


At HAMID is blamed by the American papers for the 


frightful massacres in Asia Minor, where from 10,000 to 


15,000 Christians have lost their lives at the hands of the Moslems. 
His idea in provoking this 





carnival of racial and religious 
fury is declared to be a shrewd 
scheme to divert popular at- 
tention from himself by direct- 
ing it toward the Christians. 
“Massacres of Christians were 
so highly convenient to his 
purpose that he may easily be 
suspected of having provoked 
them,” remarks the New York 
Press; and the New York 
Gloée thinks there is no doubt 
that “the Sultan himself is 
directly responsible.” Our 
Government has ordered the 
armored cruisers J/ontana 
and North Carolina to the 
scene, but it is not expected 
that they can reach there be- 
fore May s. 
ter now in the Mediterranean 
has also been sent to overawe 
the Turks. Meanwhile the 
Americans in the disturbed 
district are depending on the 
ships and sailors of the other 


A revenue cut- 














DANIEL MINER ROGERS, 


Killed with Henry Maurer at Adana 
He leaves a widow and a baby two 
months old. 

Powers, who have apparently 
been unable, however, to stop the killing. The massacre at Ad- 
ana is thus described by a missionary in a cable dispatch to the 


New York Suz: 


“The immediate pretext was the action of an Armenian who 
shot three Turks, one of whom died on the evening of April 11. 
A largecrowd of Moslems beat the Armenian to death. Armenian 
notables thereupon urgently demanded of the’ governor that he 
take adequate means to preserve order. 

“On April 14 the situation became critical, The Armenians 
closed their shops and the Turks followed their example. The 
Armenian notables then repeated their demands and the governor 
promised to preserve order. Moslem and Armenian notables 
walked through the streets and urged their coreligionists to reopen 
their shops. 

“However, a Moslem mob armed with clubs filled the market- 
place and other streets near it, and about noon began massacring 
the Armenians and looting and burning their shops and houses. 
The Armenians offered resistance, and the conflict raged fiercely 
through that day (Wednesday) and until Friday morning. 

“Two American missionaries were killed, and the British vice- 
consul, while riding through the streets in an effort to preserve 
order, was wounded. The Armenians defended themselves stoutly 
and killed some Moslems. 

“On Friday morning the Armenians through a friendly mollah 
begged for government protection, and troops paraded the streets, 
while guards were posted at various points. Order was slowly 
restored, but at night extensive conflagrations threatened to destroy 
the city. Thousands of Armenians were killed and more are 
homeless, penniless, and hungry. The devastation in the outskirts 
of the city is inconceivable. Enormous efforts will be necessary 
to give relief.” ' . 

Our Government is sharply criticized by 7e Sux for not having 


any war-ships near this troublous region. It says: 


“Exclusive of torpedo-boats and auxiliaries there are about sev- 
enty United States war-ships in commission. They patrol West 
Indian and Central American waters, where they are found in every 
foreign port; they frequent in great strength Magdalena Bay, 
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Mexico, which they use as a station as well as for target practise ; 
almost two entire divisions of the second squadron of the Pacific 
fleet are now in Chinese waters, at Shanghai and Nimrod Sound, 
and they fly the flag in the islands of the South Pacific; but there 
is not one United States war-ship, not even a gunboat, in the Med- 
iterranean. For the protection of American interests and Amer- 
ican citizens at the ports of - 

European and Asiatic Turkey 
in the present grave emergency 
the United States Government 
must depend upon the war- 
ships of Great Britain and 
France. And we are the sec- 
ond naval Power in the world! 
No wonder the State Depart- 
ment is concerned about the 
state of anarchy that prevails 
in the Adana region at a time 
when the Sultan in the capital, 
600 miles distant, is dealing 
with a mutiny in the army pre- 
saging not improbably a civil 





“If there are fresh massa- 
cres and more American mis- 
sionaries are killed, obviously 
the United States will make 
a formidable display of force 
in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the handy marines will 
be put ashore wherever they 
may be needed. Their work 
would be done well, of course, 
and we should be proud of the 
men who distinguished them- 
selves; but it may be sub- 
mitted with all deference to 
the Administration and the 
two departments most con- 
cerned that a good policeman 
on the spot where deviltry 
may break loose is worth a squad waiting in the station-house. 

“There ought to be an American cruiser or two in the Mediter- 
ranean at all times ready to go to any port where there is a call for 
protection. Dependence upon British or French or Italian naval 
officers in emergencies that are not uncommon is not the policy of 
self-respect or common sense.” 














H. C. BASKERVILLE. 


Killed while leading a sortie from 
Tabriz, Persia, against the Shah’s 
troops. In a letter to the editor his 
father says: ‘‘ He was gentle and brave. 
Thus early has it been given him to 
wear the martyr’s crown.” 


Two American missionaries, Henry Maurer and D. M. Rogers, 
were killed at Adana while trying to put out a fire in the house of 

















From the New York ‘‘ Herald.” 


SCENE OF THE MASSACRES IN ASIA MINOR. 


The trouble began in Adana. The Armenian population of An- 
tioch and vicinity have been practically wiped out, andthe Armenian 
villages in the Alexandretta district are being destroyed. Five 
American women missionaries are in danger at Hadjim and the 
neighboring villages have been burned. The entire population of 
Kirikon, between Aleppo and Alexandretta, have been massacred, to 
the last babe. 
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; THE WORK OF WIVES 


YJOMEN who do household work, without 

i wages, in their own homes, are listed in the 
United States Census Reports as having “no occu- 
pation.” This apparent lending of official sanction 
to the popular American notion that such toil is 
not really work moves Mrs. Flora McDonald Thomp- 
son to an interesting marshaling of facts in 7%e 
Outlook of April 28. Marriage, asserts the writer, 
so far from placing wives in the category of those 
“not actually engaged in economic production,” 
confers upon women a dual power in production. 
To quote: 

“Let us see whether or not that which the wife 
produces in the home comes within the scope of 
economic production. What is she doing there? 
At a glance, we discern that she is producing things 








A SECTION OF THE GREAT WALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


an aged Turkish woman. The Philadelphia ?vess couples their 
death with that of W. H. Baskerville, killed while leading a sortie 
from the beleaguered city of Tabriz, in Persia, and:remarks that 


“this is the familiar record of missionary life’— 


“Primarily the missionary preaches and teaches, but he can not 
represent a higher civilization and a better faith without leading in 
all else. His schools and colleges begin education. His printing- 
press is first, and it has more than once begun, as in Turkey, a 
free press. His hospital and his dispensary introduce modern 
medicine. He opens strange tongues to learning, and his grammar 
and dictionary lead the way. 

“When trouble comes he is at the front of danger. He faces the 
riot, fights fire, and risks his life for those about him. His house 
and school is the one refuge for those hunted by the mob. Two 
American teachers thirteen years ago in Aintab, Turkey, faced all 
that concourse alone to open their doors to fleeing Armenian 
women, and held back the Moslem mob by sheer moral force and 
personal presence. The Catholic missionaries at Peking led the 
defense of their cathedral, crowded with converts, against the 
Boxers. A Baptist missionary, with an engineer’s training, 
planned and laid out under incessant fire the fortifications for the 
legations there and led the attack which seized the central point of 
defense. 

“At Adana, Tarsus, and Mersina to-day the refugees from the 
Moslem massacre crowd the American mission-houses.” 

















WAKE UP—AND GET BUSY. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


which are actually articles of commerce—manu- 
factured food, manufactured clothing, and that su- 
preme work of domestic art, a poor imitation of 
which is marketed in hotels, lodging- and boarding-houses—com- 
fort. Moreover, as buyer for the family and administrator of 
the family funds, she is performing services as distinctly and 
essentially related to the production of wealth as any similar 
work done by men in business houses. But this is not the full ex- 
tent of the contribution she makes to the wealth of the nation. 
She bears children; that is to say, she produces labor. 

“Wives employed in the home engage in two separate and dis- 
tinct forms of production—one is purely industrial in character 
and differs not at all from the production in which men engage; 
the other is the unique work of women—child-bearing ; and the 
product is labor.” 


Moreover, “if all the women working without wages in our homes 
were suddenly to quit cooking, cleaning, sewing, taking care of 
babies, and planning to. make ends meet, it would mean nothing 
> Yet the average condi- 
tions of this work, according to Mrs. Thompson, are worse than 
the average conditions under which women work for wages. 
Carrying on the comparison, she says : 


less than a cessation of general industry.’ 


“It has been established by law in most civilized countries that 
the maximum amount of time a woman shall be required to work 
in industry—work for wages—is sixty hours per week; in the 
home, the wife, because she works for nothing—or shall one say 
for love >—may be forced to toil, day after day, all day long, far 
into the night, and all night, if the convenience of the family shall 
so be served. The law requires that the shop or factory where 
women work for wages shall conform to certain standards of health 
and physical well-being ; in consideration of the woman’s particu- 
lar physical needs, she must be provided with a seat so that she 
may rest properly even while at work, and any occupation deemed 
threatening to her life is forbidden her. The sanitary condition 
of the home, the wife’s workshop, is a matter of no public concern ; 
every man’s home is his castle ; the work done there is his personal 
affair; the rest of the world may mind its own business. If the 
wife work in the home in foul air, bending over a wash-tub all day 
and nursing a sick child all night, that is a family matter; science 
does not apply here, and here remedial legislation has no mission. 
By law in England and by custom in France it is decreed that a 
woman engaged in industry shall not return to work for one month 
after confinement ; the wife at work in a home inthe United States 
may be compelled to resume her accustomed labor the day after, 
or two or three days after, confinement, and it is to nobody’s inter- 
est to prevent her. Yet the woman’s Lody is the same; the strain 
upon her maternity is the same; the burden of her task may be 
greater in the home than if she labored in industry; and her con- 
tribution to wealth is worth money ; but because of the sanctity of 
the home—such sanctity ! such homes !—the situation of the wife’s 
labor is ignored on principle; no record is made of the profit and 
losses of her production; and if the health, happiness, and even 
the life of the wife go to balance the account, the assumption is 
that this is quite right and proper; it is a fine instance of the 
beautiful spirit of devotion to duty which makes wives and mothers 
toiling in the home so eminently fit to die and go to heaven.” 
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THE DONKEY'S TURN TO LAUGH. 
—- Rogers in the New York Heradd. 


IN. THE 


It is not surprizing, therefore, that official reports show an in- 
crease in the percentage of married women employed in American 
industry. But another side of the story is told in certain statistics 
gathered in Great Britain, where the employment of wives in in- 
dustry has lately received special attention. These statistics re- 
veal the following evils associated with the industrial employment 
of married women: the slaughter of infants, degeneracy of children, 
neglect of children and the home, lower wages, unemployment of 


men. Says Mrs. Thompson: 


“None of the sorrow, pain, privation, degradation, resulting 
from these evils do the women themselves escape by their occupa- 
tion in industry, yet, in ever-increasing numbers, wives abandon 
work in the home for wage-earning. Why is it? What impels 
them, against the will of their husbands, when no actual necessity 
exists, to seek work in shop and factory at any price rather than 
stay at home? Is not the reason this: 

“Wives to-day realize that the situation of their work inthe home 
is more intolerable than the worst possible consequences of their 
wage-earning. 

“Industry, at least, admits the fact of the woman’s individual 
existence, of her individual contribution to production, of her in- 
dividual right to live as well as to labor, to have her labor measured, 
the kurden of it weighed, the product of it known, valued, priced 
and paid. Inthe home, on the contrary, her labor is lost to sight ; 
none of the evils of her situation there are known, her work there 
is not so much as credited with being work ; during not one moment 
of the day, week in and week out, year in and year out, can she 
extricate consciousness from the overwhelming burden of toil, the 
prostrating sense of failure, the wastage of life—her own, her chil- 
dren’s, her family’s life—which her work imposes upon her. It 
seems perfectly reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the increas- 
ing demand of married women for occupation in industry is, az 
fond, a revolt of wives against the intolerable conditions of their 
occupation in the home.” 


The writer sums up the situation as follows: 


“American women are bound to crowd into men’s work, and to 
regard matrimony as an experiment and maternity as unprofitable, 
until the work done by wives is recognized as- being work—work 
which has value; work which, as it is well or ill done, as it is well- 
or ill-conditioned, adds to or subtracts from the wealth of the 
nation. . The work done by wives in the home is the last determin- 
ing factor of the problem of the cost of living, and is also the first 
determining factor of the cost of all production. Labor itself—the 


numerical strength of the workers of the nation and their efficiency 
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NOT SO MUCH REVISED AS IT MIGHT BE. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 


TARIFF ZOO. 


—depends in the beginning upon the industrial situation of wives. 
The question demanding investigation is not, Are wives supported 
by their husbands? but, How far are husbands—men in general— 
supported by the work of wives ?” 


THE CONSUMER AND THE ALDRICH 
BILL 


HROUGH the fog of opinion which obscures the process of 
tariff revision one fact seems to have emerged last week 

with startling definiteness. That fact is that Senator Aldrich does 
not pretend to share the desire of President Taft and of the public 
in general for such a downward revision of the schedules as would 
bring relief to the consumer in a lessened cost of living. The 
Rhode Island Senator’s formal analysis of his bill before the Sen- 
ate is described by the Indianapolis Sav (Ind. Rep.) as “a queer 
mixture of sound statesmanship and vicious service to the trusts ” 
—the sound statesmanship being found in his advocacy of Federal 
economy, and the alleged service to the trusts in his failure to 
state, or even hint, “that wherever duties are too high they should 
be reduced, and wherever they are superfluous they should be 
dropt.” Later in the weck, when Senator Bailey complained that 
the Aldrich schedules violated the platform pledges of the Republi- 
can party, Senator Aldrich retorted with the question: “Where 
did the Republican party make the statement that it would revise 
the tariff downward?” And he went on to state that the only 
pledge of his party in the matter of revision was to make the tariff 
equal to the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
with a reasonable allowance for profit to the American manufac- 
turer. “The Republican party,” he added emphatically, “ 
for protection, no matter where it strikes.” This attitude brought 
into the open two new “insurgents” on the Republican side, Sena- 
tors Nelson and Dolliver attacking the bill more violently, accord- 
ing to a Washington dispatch, than had any of their Democratic 
confréres, on the ground that it promised no relief to the consumer. 
Other dispatches say that President Taft shares this disapproval 
of Senator Aldrich’s measure, and that he would like to see a new 
bill made containing all the reductions in both the House and the 
Senate bills, and cthers besides. Some papers look upon Senator 
Aldrich’s attitude as a direct challenge to the President. Recalling 


stands 
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the fact that Mr. Taft, both before and after election, identified 
himself with the movement for lower duties, the New York /vevn- 
ing Post (1nd.) remarks : 2 


“Hence Senator Aldrich was at once put into the position of op- 
posing President Taft. His little game has been to give the 
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FIXING THE TARIFF, 
—Harper in the Atlanta Georgian. 


impression that he was deep in the confidence of the present Ad- 
ministration, and that his tariff bill was in high favor at the White 
House. That was never probable, and was shown yesterday by 
Senator Dolliver and by Senator Nelson to be impossible. And 
to-day our Washington correspondent states explicitly that the 
President does not approve the Aldrich Bill, and that Aldrich 
knows it.” 


The impression that the Aldrich Bill as it stands offers little 


consolation to the consumer seems to be wide-spread. Where the 
Dingley Law carries ‘an average rate of duty of 44.95 per cent., 


says the Washington Pos? (Ind.), “the average rate of duty under 
the pendirg Senate bill is 47.77 percent.” The Springfield Repud- 


lican (\nd.) points to the recent phenomenal inrush of foreign 
goods to this country as corroborative evidence that the coming 


revision will not be downward, and it asserts that President Taft 
can not afford to let such a tariff “settlement ” pass into law with- 


out protest or veto. The Philadelphia North American (Ind. 
Rep.), a paper which has always been frankly protectionist, lifts 
the most vigorous voice of all in denunciation of the Aldrich 
schedules. To quote in part: 


“If there is to be docile submission to his arrogant ignoring of 
the party platform, the campaign pledges and the avowed principles 
and desires of the President, let us study what we are to expect 
from Aldrich. 

“He promises increased income because of increased duties, and 
in the next breath declares that retention of the highest duties is 
necessary to prevent an increase of revenue which lowered duties 
would bring forth, such as would lead to national extravagance. 

“He says that to lower the tariff on the trust-controlled neces- 
saries of life would glut the Treasury with customs receipts and 
so induce spendthrift policies. Yet his chief plea for his own 
schedules is that they may produce revenue enough to avoid bond 
issues to cover deficits. 

“Yet so uncertain is he of his own figures that he selects for his 
basis of estimate the fisca] year of the most superabundant pros- 
perity and superlative inflation in our history. Even Payne’s fig- 
ures were based upon the imports for 1906, on the theory set forth 
by Payne himself that ‘1907 was an unusually prosperous year, on 
which obviously, it would not be fair to base estimates.’ But 
Aldrich takes 1907 as the basis of his estimate on the ground that 
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it was the ‘last year in which the finances and business of th: 
country were in a normal condition.’ 

“It is absurd, however, to discuss the Aldrich Bill as it now 
stands as if it were a final proposition. He is playing the samc 
swindling game that he played last year with the currency. Now, 
as then, the pressure of honest commerce is for some, for any sort 
of agreement, so long as it comes speedily. 

“And when the deliberately withheld ‘administrative ’ clauses, 
the schemes for the maximum and minimum, the methods of valu- 
ation, the tricks of the drawback—when these are submitted at the 
eleventh hour with the ultimatum, ‘take this or nothing,’ as the 
cheat of the Vreeland Bill was foisted upon the country, then, and 
not until then, we shall see to what extent Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, can make of the President a nullity and of the Republican 
party a pledge-breaking liar.” 


Even more significant, perhaps, is the attack upon “ Aldrichism ” 


in La Follette’s Weekly, a magazine published by a fellow 
Senator of Mr. Aldrich’s own party. Ina recent issue we read: 


“The Roll-Call last week noted the fact that ‘Boss’ Aldrich was 
making the real tariff bill, not through public hearings, but by 
private interviews with the representatives of the interests. .... 

“Well, who gives Mr. Aldrich his commission to rule ? 

“He is Senator from the smallest State in the Union in point of 
territory, and from any viewpoint, except Mr. Aldrich’s influence 
in*government, which alone makes it preeminent. Ex-Governor 
Garvin, of Rhode Island, has held up that State to contempt as 
one in which the electorate is corrupted by money and in a large 
measure purchased and purchasable. The Aldrich rule, there- 
fore, is the output of a small community in which money power de- 
termines its representation in the Senate. ...... 

“Mr. Aldrich is connected most directly in personal and family 
and business ways with the Standard Oil group. When all is said, 
his commission to rule comes from railways, trust companies, in- 
surance companies, and the great monopolies and combinations 
which Standard Oil owns and controls. 

“But Mr, Aldrich’s commission to rule would be void if it were 
not for the acquiescence of the people of the United States in his 


“Aldrich will drop out of the Senate one of these days, but in 
his place will arise another who, no matter what his name or his 
abilities, will rule just as despotically, just as completely for the 
interests as he, unless the people of every State, Democratic and 




















THE VALUABLES OF THE HOUSE. 4 . 
—Grue in the Minneapolis Vews, 


Republican, arouse themselves and fight. 
precinct in the United States in which there is not a fight to make. 
Aldrichism must be made a local issue everywhere if it ts to be 
beaten.” 


There is not a voting 


Up to the present we have searched in vain for any better cham- 
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pionship of Mr. Aldrich’s measure than that offered by himself. 
In his explanatory speech to the Senate he claims that his measure, 
without resorting to inheritance, income, dividend, or other 
“onerous” special taxes, will. give a revenue of $345,000,000 from 
customs annually. He expresses himself optimistically, moreover, 
in regard to commeftial conditions. ‘To quote in part: 


> 


“The changes which we propose to make in the administrative 
act include (1) new definitions of dutiable value and new methods 
in its proper ascertainment ; (2) more efficient collection machinery, 
and (3) a provision for the creation of a customs court to insure 
uniformity of decisions in customs cases. The provisions suggested 
will, in the opinion of the committee, result in the collection of a 
certain percentage more revenue in the importation of the same 
articles than was collected under the act of 1897. 

“The extent of the undervaluations practised under existing law 
is variously estimated at from 10 to 25 per cent. of the revenue 
collection. Ifany considerable portion of this practise is corrected 
by the provisions I have alluded to, we can certainly safely add 
$5,000,000 to the estimate of revenue of the year 1910, making a 
total estimate of revenue for 1910, based upon the importation of 
1907, Of $345,000,000. I have assumed that the importation of 1907 
is the proper basis for comparison. 

“ Business activity and the movement for increased importations 
have already begun. We can feel the change in the air. The 
customs receipts for the thirty-nine business days from March 1 to 
April 15, inclusive, increased, as compared with the corresponding 
days in 1908, $12,031,093.08, or an average daily increase of $261,- 
545.50. This increase seems to be progressive, as the report for 
the last day which I have, April 16, shows receipts from all 
sources $2,072,071.86, as compared with receipts of $1,283,321.30 
on the corresponding day of last year....... 

“For the year 1911 I have estimated an increase of revenues of 
$40,000,000 and a reduction of expenditures of $35,000,000, and a 
consequent surplus of $30,000,000. This surplus weuld certainly 
continue under normal business conditions. There can be no 
reasonable question of the sufficiency of the Senate bill to provide 
adequate revenue.” 


A Washington correspondent of the New York 77mes thus sum- 


marizes Senator Aldrich’s statement in regard to the relative taxa- 
tion of luxuries and necessities : 


“ According to his figuring, the revenues on luxuries under the 
Dingley Law for 1907 were $144,351,500. He estimates that his 
bill, which provides an average ad valorem increase of 3.3 per 
cent., will produce $155,542,538 from the same imports. Necessi- 


ties under the Dingley Law brought $184,766,757 in 1907. Mr. 


Aldrich estimates that under his bill the same imports would bring 
$183, 510,141. 

“Thus, after all the talk that has been had about reducing the 
rates on necessities the actual reduction, as figured out in Senator 
Aldrich’s own book of estimates, is only $1,256,616 in a total of 
$184,000,000, or .17 of r percent. It is to be noted that the Aldrich 


estimates include hides as dutiable at 15 per cent. and coal at 67 
per cent., altho both questions are yet to be determined.” 


TAINTED EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


\ HILE Mr. Rockefeller and his product may have done much 

to inspire and encourage a critical spirit in his neighbors 
and contemporaries, it is sometimes difficult to determine just how 
far he is responsible for the specters uncovered. It was darkly 
rumored recently that the oil magnate was behind the national 
antisaloon movement, and now Bishop Warren Candler, of the 
Methodist Church, South, sees evil in what he considers a gigantic 
plot of Mr. Rockefeller’s to gain control of the schools and colleges 
of the United States. Bishop Candler denounces the recent con- 
ference of Robert G. Ogden’s Southern Educational Association 
as being affiliated with Mr. Rockefeller’s General Educational 


Board. Ina recent speech in Atlanta he said: 


“Let us not imagine that the General Education Board will stop 
with controlling the colleges through its allied body, the Southern 
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Education Board. It seeks to influence public opinion and direct 
legislation concerning the common schools. With its professor- 
ships of secondary education tacked on to the State universities it 
will project its influence into the high schools of the country. 
With its agricultural lectureships it will lay hold of the farmers. 
Then after atime, when its conferences for education inthe South, 
together with its other schemes of propagandism, have done their 
work, we may expect to see the old Blair Bill for Federal aid to 
education, 

“After Federal aid to education is secured, we may expect to 
see started a movement to make the national Commissioner of 
Education a Cabinet officer. 

“Mr. Ogden, one of the leading spirits in all this movement, 
favors Federal aid to education in the South. With Federal aid 
we must submit to Federal supervision, and with that subjection 
accepted, why not raise the Bureau of Education at Washington to 
an Executive department and make the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a Cabinet officer? 

“In such an event the General Education Board, with its multi- 
plied millions, would have something to say about who should be 
chosen for the position of secretary of education. Then Rocke- 
feller and his miliions would control the educational system of the 
country, which is the end sought. 

“Shall we have that sort of method ineducation? Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden considered Standard-Oil money tainted. Shall we 
have tainted education also ?” 


The Southern press do not seem greatly alarmed over the Bishop’s 
predictions, They do, however, show a growing interest in the 
work of the jong-reviled Southern Educational Association. Zhe 
Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), a strong opponent of the Og- 
den movement, is still unconverted, and believes that “evidence is 
increasing daily that the principal value of last week’s meeting at 
Atlanta of the so-called Conference for Education in the South 
was in its emphasis of the fact that the campaign maintained by 
The Manufacturers’ Record against the movement behind the 
Conference has been effective for the good of the South.” 

But this note has not grown dominant. “The South is as able 
now to take care of itself as it ever was, and we are quite sure that 
no enterprise looking to the spread of education can harm its peo- 
ple,” remarks the Chattanooga Zimes, Likewise the Columbia 
(S. C.) State, always astrong champion of education in the South, 
finds that the “conferences are inspirations to workers.” It says 


further : 


“They are power-stations for the renewal of hope and courage. 
At them is given a glimpse of men and women in the South and in 
the East and in the West who are in heart-and-hand touch with 
humanity; there is given a glimpse of the men and women who 
‘do things,’ and whose labors are unclouded by the breath of self- 


ish politics. These encourage each other and they inspire emu- 
lation.” 


The Richmond News-Leader “sees no sense” in the usual news- 
paper discussion which “develops each year when Mr, Ogden 


comes South to the convention of his society.” 


length: 


It says more at 


“Mr. Ogden and his associates have been at work now ten years 
for improvement of educational conditions in this section. They 
have given very freely of theirown money, time, andenergy. They 
have not done or said anything to unsettle our conditions, to bring 
about a revolution or to put the bottom rail on top. Men and 
women of both races who are going into life with fairly good edu- 
cations and such equipment as the schools could give them, would 
be intellectually blind and deaf and dumb lacking the power to 
read, to see, to understand, to hear, or to express their thoughts if 
the Ogden movement had not come to their rescue. The children 
of ten and twelve years old to whom the Ogden schools began to 
offer opportunity ten years ago may be mothers and voters now. 

“Year after year we have heard shrieks from The News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S.C., the Baltimore J/anufacturers’ 
Record, and a few others that the Ogden movement was an insidi- 
ous and dangerous conspiracy against Southern civilization and 
an intrusive Yankee intermeddling in our affairs which should be 
resented. The matter has been brought into politics, and in this 
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State and 
small political talk is made 
of the fact that Mr. Tuck- 
er, candidate for Governor, 
was in sympathy with the 
Ogden movement. 


some cheap 


“All this puts us in the 
attitude of anarrow, ignor- 
ant, prejudiced, and arro- 
gant people, resenting 
honest attempts to help 
us. It classes us with the 
Cubans and Filipinos who 
fight against light coming 
from bevond the borders of 
their own islands. The 
fact is we have thousands 
of children, white andcol- 








people mean nothing but 
the cleanest patriotism and 
philanthropy. They rea)- 
ize that ignorance is a bur- 
den and a hindrance any- 
where in the country and 
a danger to the entire coun- 
try. They sympathize with 
US in our struggles and are 
trying to work with us. 
Naturally and inevitably 
they make some mistakes, 
fall into some rather fan- 
tasticerrors. Error invari- 
ably is a companion of 
reform. But with thinking 
people the purposes and 
the results command atten- 








ored, growing up here in 
the South and denied even 
the primary elements of 
education because the State 
is unequal to the task of providing schools for them. These 
Northern people come in and ask the privilege of helping us in 
work too heavy for our strength. So far as the developments and 
acts of ten years may be accepted as evidence of intent, these 


AT MESSINA. 


SNAP-SHOTS BY THE WAY. 


tion and respect, and the 
errors may be overlooked 
and corrected. ‘Therefore, 
The while 
not accepting or indorsing al) that the Ogden movement under- 
takes or represents, has very cordial and respectful sympathy for 
the movement itself. We believe the motives behind it are high, 
that it has done vast good and wil] do much more.” 


News-Leader, 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Nap es has lost Roosevelt, but it still] has Vesuvius.—Chicago News. 
EITHER it is another kind of big stick or it is wielded in a different manner. 
Chicago News. 

VENEZUELA is one republic that seems to know what to do with her ex-presi- 
dents.—Boston Transcript 


Mr. ROOSEVELT’S messages are 
changes.—#oston Transcript 


shorter than they were. Time works its 


To the suffragettes: Is a woman who puts her head in a waste-basket quali- 
fied to vote?—.New York Tribune. 

As an aid to the general uplift movement cash wheat doesn’t greatly impress 
the farmer who sold his last fall Toledo Blade. 

AFTER Spain builds its new fleet, a great inland lake should be constructed 
so that it can be kept out of danger.—Washington Post. 

THE general regret over the passing of Poet Swinburne will be intensified 


by a few timely verses from Alfred Austin. —Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 





THERE are 30,000 reformed spellers in the United States. This does not in- 
clude those who have their own private system of spelling.—Washington Post. 

A New YorkK milliner declares that she has never seen a suffragette wear a 
fashionable hat. This is a splendid compliment to the suffragettes.—Chicago 


Record-Hera!d 


Aux Castro asks is that some one show him the way to go home.—W ashing- 
ton Herald. 

SERVIA Ought to have a cheaper king, thinks King Peter. 
Cleveland Leader. 


But could it ?— 


SPRING would be just as welcome if it would not work the coquet game so 
persistently. —Chicago News. 

GeEorGE H. Moses is going to Greece as minister. Shouldn’t he have been 
sent to Egypt?—Deseret News. 

Joun L. SULLIVAN says he may become a preacher. 
old ex-pounder.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


He certainly is a fine 
It is reported that natives of East Africa are threatening an uprising. Prob- 
ably they haven't heard who's coming.—T oledo Blade. 


REMEMBERING that a new set of voters appears every two years Congress 


put back the tariff on toys to where it was.—Chicago News. 


SoMEBODy predicts that the end of the world will come in 1914. If it does 
it will play smash with Mr, Bryan’s plans for 1916.—Chicago Tribune, 


S1GNOR FERRERO says he found Wall Street calm. This must have been 
after the report that Roosevelt was going to Africa was verified.—Washington 
Post. 
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A NEW ANANIAS-CLUB MEMBER 


= A’ Mr. Roosevelt continues on his travels, the Ananias Club 

takes on a broadly international scope,” remarks an ob- 
servant editor, as our ex-President denounces a Paris paper for 
printing an wnanthorized interview, My. Jean de Bonnefon js 
the author of the interview in question, which appears in the Paris 
Journal, and he declares he had it from Mr, Roosevelt’s own lips 
aboard the Hamburg. Mr. de Bonnefon is a well-known journal- 
ist of the French capital, and has served onthe Gil Blas, the Con- 
servative Gazlois, and Mr. Clemenceau’s Zc/azy. His views are 
radical and strongly anticlerical, and he has written several works 
“All 
these extremely frank sayings were really uttered by Mr. Roose- 
velt,” 


treating the Church and religion from this point of view. 


In re- 
ply the ex-President roundly exclaims. “1 did not say a word to 


the correspondent of the_J/owrsnal/” 


he insists, “and all I did was to write them down.” 
So there we have it. 

What was this interview that has made such a stir? The Paris 
paper containing it has just come in. Mr. de Bonnefon, totally 
unconscious that he is initiating himself into a famous club, starts 


off with a description of Mr. Roosevelt — 


“The ex-President is better than his portraits, in that he is more 
vivacious. He wears the low open collar affected by Casimir 
Perier, A bull neck, corded with muscles, rises above it, too large 
a pedestal for the head, which is square, butsmall. His hair, now 
thinning, seems to be stiff as the bristles of a wild boar. His fore- 
head is very low, unwrinkled, with an astonishingly clear outline. 
His ears, small and shapely, lie flat on his skull; but his eyes, gray 
as a cloud, are lost in the folds of his somewhat unsightly eyelids. 
The blinking of his short-sighted glance, which his glasses do not 
conceal, make his gaze hesitating and unsatisfactory,” etc. 


The impression of Mr. de Bonnefon was that “this great man” 
was thinking of “nothing but himself and his great work,” and he 
reports Mr. Roosevelt as saying : 

“My sole glory is that ] have worked my very best for my coun- 
try. I believe that I have rendered the army the sword, the fleet 
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A TIMELY GIFT. 
BuELOw—“I wish I had the hide of a rhinoceros. 
know—”’ 


RoosEVELT—“ I’ve worn one for years—you shall have the first I 
get in Africa.’’ —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


The press, you 


the buckler, of the United States. A President of the United 
States has more responsibility and more power of initiative than 


any constitutional monarch of Europe. The life I led as cowboy 
in the Far West, in the interval between my first and second 


FOREIGN COMMENT i 


marriages, equipped me with the maximum of daring and activity. 
You are aware, sit, that L have published a book about my ife in 


those regions. You ought to read it, it is very fine,” etc. 


Mr, Roosevelt is then credited with talking about his “ancestry, 


and his’ grandmother ; 


about is marriage with 


“Miss Carow, 





a friend 
of my sister” 5 his “con- 
flict with the trusts, as 
& representative of hon- 
esty pitted against the 
power of money.” Of 
the administration of 


President Taft he is re- 


ported to have remarked : 


“The Government wi)) 
go on without me, at the 
pace which I have set, 
My worthy _ successor 
Taft will control the 
works at Panama, will 
continue to. strengthen 
the Army and Navy, and 
will moderate the con- 
flict with the money of 
the trusts, if this conflict 
should become too vio- 
lent. But I have re- 
turned to my metier as 
hunter and journalist. 
The hunting of big game is the only thing which will refresh me 
after my toils of office." — Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 








A NEW BUST OF MR, ROOSEVELT. 
For the Senate Chamber. 


By James Earle Fraser. 


ITALY ASHAMED 


HE disrepute that a few of. the Italians in this country have 
brought upon all the rest is stirring up no little concern and 
chagrin in their native land. The press of Italy is awakening to 
the suspicion that Calabrian and Sicilian bravos are taken in this 
country for the only successors of the rulers and educators of the 
world, and the murder of Petrosino has aroused the attention of 
the 7rzbuna (Rome) to the fact that the good, the learned, the de- 
sirable [talian element in this country are suffering for the faults 
of the criminal, and that the very name of Italy is becoming dis- 
honored by the flagrant acts of Italians in the United States. It 
is in consideration of these facts that a writer in the 77zuna 
mourns over the pitiable figure at present cut by Italians in the 
United States. 
almost compassionately, 


“The poor name of Italy ” is referred to sadly and 
“Poor Italy!” exclaims this editor. 


The fate of Petrosino has disgraced the great, the historic penin- 
sula, and the successors of the Romans blush to own the assassins 


as “our fellow countrymen.” To quote: 


“We hesitate to call them ‘ours.’ This is a brutal avowal, but 


it is the naked truth. They are Italians, born and brought up in 
our beautiful land. But in the midst of America’s industrious and 


laborious multitudes they have planted their parasitic roots with 
the object of carrying out their vendettas, extorting blackmail, and 


spreading terror and panic around them. Every day we read of 
threatening letters dispatched by them, letters of blackmail, de- 
manding money, money, always money, under penalty of a bloody 
reprisal. Suchreprisalsare frequently sought. Attacks are made 
on the lives of individuals, bombs are exploded, stores are set on 


fire, children are kidnaped.” 

The writer has no excuse to make for this condition of things, 
excepting the fact that Italians in America are not»yet ripe for lib- 
erty. As he observes. 


“And these, alas, are our fellow countrymen! Yet they do but 
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represent the fruit of centuries of despotism, and the liberty they 
now enjoy has not yet been able to redeem them. Moreover, the 


conflicting political parties of their new country have been too 

















BaLFrour—“ The country is in great danger. Already Germany’s 
fleet is half as great as our own.”’ 


M. P’s—“ Hear! Hear !” 


Guost or NEtson—*“ In my time we didn’t consider ourselves 
in danger before fleets twice as great as ours.”’ 


—Amsterdammer, 


much preoccupied to find time or means to bring about a better 


understanding.” 


Until now Americans have gone on the idea that these acts of 
violence would be confined by [talians to the circle of their com- 


patriots. The assassination of Petrosino, a lieutenant in the New 
York police force, has put a different face on the matter. To quote 


further from the 77zbuma editorial : 


“The criminals whom we are ashamed to call our fellow country- 
men had at first the cunning to confine their malefactions to their 
own people, and this proved a sort of sop to general public indig- 
nation. It was said, ‘Let these good Italians fight it out among 
themselves.’ But it was quite impossible that a civilized state 
should continue to tolerate the existence of such a disgraceful con- 
dition of things, or that the program of the criminals, who under 
the name of the ‘Black Hand’ conspired against the public safety, 
should always confine their operations to the sphere of their own 
compatriots.” 


The people and press of America have at length awakened to 
this fact, we are told. While wide sympathy has been exprest for 
the fate of Petrosino, especially in the press, “some papers have 
taken occasion to express their profound antipathy toward Italians, 
and we must needs say it—the general mass of the people know 
very little, and that little only evil, of us and our country.” Ex- 
treme measures are threatened and we are reminded: 


“The assassination of Petrosino has given rise to the opinion 
that a complicated web of criminal intrigues and plots has been 
established between Jtaly and the United States, and this opinion 
has now been accepted as a certainty. It is impossible to measure 
the grave consequences that may result. Already people are talk- 
ing of new restrictions on immigration; some people go so far as 
to say that a plan is on foot to forbid all Italian immigration what- 
soever. In short, a new ‘yellow peril’ has appeared and has to be 
averted.” 
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The article concludes as follows: 
“The position of Italians in America is therefore by no means 


a happy one, especially at this present moment. All the Draconian 
impulses, all the restrictive measures which are calculated to check 


the crimes of the evil-doer will doubtless prove injurious to the 
good and the innocent also. . . . When this is realized, and when 
we reflect upon the invincible antipathy that many Americans now 
entertain toward the Italians in the United States, we are compelled 
to feel sorry for those Italians who have made so many sacrifices 
to become and to show themselves true American citizens.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ENGLAND'S NAVAL SCARE GROUNDLESS 


eg once we find English and German authorities agreeing on 
the relative position of England and Germany as naval 
Powers. Both conclude that the recent panic stirred up by the 
Conservatives in Parliament, and thence communicated to the 
The Kreuz 
Zeitung (Berlin), which is the organ of the Radical section of 
Prince von Buelow’s 4Zoc, declares openly that the navies of Eng- 
land and Germany are organized for different purposes and must 
necessarily be of different characters. 


whole country, was preposterous and even ridiculous: 


This is enlarged upon by 
the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), in which we read that “ England 
needs a navy quite different from that of Germany.” England, 
because of her colonies and her dependence on imported food, 
“must and will secure to herself the most powerful navy at any 
period. Upon her navy she stakes her very existence.” 

This influential and impartial journal Jaughs at the idea of any 
attempt to-be made by Germany on English territory, on Canada, 
Australia, or India. An English authority of the very highest 
weight, Sir William White, the most eminent naval constructor in 
the employ of the British Government, thinks similarly that there 
is no justification for the scare about German and Austrian Dyead- 
noughts, and that England will be supreme on the seas three years 
hence. In his article in 7ze Wineteenth Century and After 
(London) we read: 


“The assumption . . . is that Germany sees an opportunity of 
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ON THE SAFE SIDE. 
ASQUITH (watchman)—* All's well.” 
Joun BuLtt—* So you say. All the same, I think I shall sit up 
for a bit.” Punch (London). 
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overtaking or surpassing Great Britain in the number of Dread- 
noughts available for service at particular dates during the next 
three years, and that this superiority in Dreadnoughts alone would 
be fatal to our naval supremacy, because Dreadnoughts have ren- 
dered all earlier types obsolescent and of little fighting-value. 
The latter doctrine has been preached so long and Joudly in this 
country during the last four years that it has found many converts 
here, and possibly also in Germany; but the naval authorities of 
that Empire are not among the believers in that fallacy, and have 
given evidence again and again that they are not. They cherish 
no illusions, but fully recognize the enormous preponderance in 
power of the British fleet, and it is folly to attribute to them the 


desire to provoke a conflict in the near future.” 


Of the foolishness of the recent naval panic in England this ex- 


perienced authority observes : 


“We have reason to be ashamed of the wild talk which has been 
indulged in by some writers during the last few days, and for an 
assertion that ‘unless the Government can be induced or forced 

. to lay down eight ships in the next few months, and to order 
that those vessels shall be pushed on night and day, our naval 
supremacy is doomed, and our national life, our imperial existence, 
are worth little more than two years’ purchase.’ While the talk 
of a possible invasion of Great Britain by German military forces 
goes on here, in Germany the possibility of a repetition of the 
«Battle of Copenhagen’ and the destruction of the German fleet by 
the British is troubling the minds of many people who sincerely 
desire the existence of friendly relations between the two countries. 
The writer speaks of what he knows in regard to German feeling, 
and regrets to. add that the indiscreet utterances of some of our 
fellow countrymen, whose position and knowledge render inex- 
cusable what jas been said by them, have given color to the sus- 
picions and fears of Germans. Is it not time that this unnatural 
and unnecessary irritation should cease? Germany and Great 
Britain must be rivals in industry, trade, and commerce, and also 
in naval power; but there need be no reason for a permanently 
hostile attitude, which even now exists chiefly, if not exclusively, 
in the minds of a limited number of irresponsible but noisy persons 
on both sides.” 


After all, the Dreadnought is not everything in naval wartare, 
and the enormous superiority of England in vessels of a pre-D7ead- 
nought type would tell heavily in naval conflict. A large vessel 
might be sunk by submarine attack, and areenforcement would be 
necessary, even if provided by ships of inferior weight and size. 
The British Admiralty have long been alive to these considerations. 
They have consequently kept in commission old-fashioned ships 
which may be brought into action as reserves during the destruc- 
tive vicissitudes of a great naval war, in the course of which many 
superior ships must be sacrificed. Sir William sensibly remarks 
on this point: 

“Increase in the power of artillery and explosives and the ex- 
tended use of under-water attacks—by means of locomotive torpe- 
does arid submarines—have rendered greater the probability of 
serious damage to structures, armament, and equipment. Develop- 
ments of mechanical power and of elaborate as well as delicate 
organisms in armament and equipment have enlarged the risks of 
injury to offensive power and maneuvering capability, and have 
added seriously to the time and cost of making repairs. Both 
sides engaged in a contest must suffer; but it is undoubted that 
supremacy on the high seas can be assured only by considerable 
superiority in numbers as well as in the power of individual ships 
of the several classes. The British Navy ought, therefore, to 
possess such a reserve of ships available for service that after a 
campaign with a powerful enemy its effective force shall still be 
able to meet, with assurance of success, any fleet which is likely 
to be brought against it; even if that fleet had not been eagaged 
in the earlier stages of the war and consequently remained practi- 
cally intact, while many of our ships will be war-worn and to some 
extent deteriorated. These are the commonplace considerations 
which have governed our naval policy for nearly twenty years, and 
have led to the retention on the effective list (altho in inferior cate- 
gories) of a considerable number of vessels of various classes 
which had passed by lapse of time through the process of gradual 
degradation inrank. As ‘inthe kingdom of the blind the one-eyed 
man is king,’ so in the last stages of a great naval struggle these 
ships might play a decisive part.” 
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A ROD IN PICKLE FOR AUSTRIA 


“TNJUSTICE is never a barren mother” was a saying of the 

great French historian Guizot. According to the London 
Spectator, Austria will one day learn this lesson, if she has not 
already learned it. By her recent action in the Balkans she has 
undoubtedly gained one point, the acquiescence of the Powers in 
her annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, but against this one there 
are twelve which she has lost. Francis Joseph has virtually broken 
up the Triple Alliance, we are told, has diminished England’s 
regard and respect for his government, has turned the Slavs into 
deadly enemies of Austria, roused Servia to rebellious frenzy, dis- 
turbed the peaceful international] unity of his own parliament, 
owing to Slav alienation, put himself under the thumb of the 

















THE AUSTRIAN GARGANTUA. 
“The day before yesterday it was Bosnia-Herzegovina, yesterday 


it was Servia; to-day it is Montenegro—but what shall I have 


to-morrow ?” —Fischietto (Turin). 


Kaiser, and brought financial loss upon Austrian exporters through 
the stubborn boycott of their goods by Turkey, 

The bold and defiant violation of the Berlin Treaty by Austria 
has been seriously and ominously commented upon in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Balfour felt himself recently compelled to de- 
clare, as reported in the London 7imes, that “the great organiza- 
tion of the public law of Europe showed signs of weakening and 
falling away,” and “peace and security among civilized society 
must eventually suffer.” 

The London Chronicle thinks that “the immediate results of 
Austria’s perfidy are small in comparison with its ultimate results,” 
These “ultimate results ” include a public distrust of treaties, and 
the spread of a belief that unless enforced by arms international 
agreements are not binding on the honor of the signatories. This 
has been proved, continues the paper quoted, by the fact that the 
Balkan dispute was not adjusted until Germany threw “her sword 
into one of the scales, with the result that the other kicked the 
beam.” Peace has followed merely “through Germany’s dramatic 
interference.” But the result may eventually prove disastrous to 
Austria, for “ what has happened will eat like acid into the memory 
of the Serbs; and Russia will not soon forget or forgive the humili- 
ation to which she has been subjected.” “Diplomacy, for the 
moment, is based on force,” mournfully remarks 7he Westminster 
Gazette (London), and it adds that “we are not sure that even now 
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they (the Powers] have fully calculated on all the consequences of 
this procedure even in the Near East.” 

Austria has put herself into a deplorable position of danger and 
discredit, thinks the Manchester Guardian, by stretching “to the 
limit the claims she drew from superior strength.” The Servians 
had “a national issue of real importance at stake.” Austria has 
sown the wind by compelling “a weaker nation to drink to the dregs 
the cup of bitter humiliation” and she may reap the whirlwind. 

Even in Vienna there are opinions exprest, albeit with reserve, 
that reflect seriously on the wisdom of rrancis Joseph’s action, 
and the Meue Freie Presse remarks that some people are asking 
“whether the desired solution of the Balkan problem might not 
have been achieved without giving to Europe so heavy a mortgage 
on the diplomatic future of the Austrian monarchy.” The indig- 
nation of Russia may be measured by the following calm but sig- 
nificant utterance of the ministerial organ S/ovo (St. Petersburg) 
which seems, however, to contain a veiled threat : 

“The lesson of Austria’s triumph for Russia, unless our Empire 
is no longer to count as a Great Power, is, that the country must 
resolutely proceed to set its house in order, to reform itself on 
strictly constitutional lines, and to make the world, friends and 
foes alike, clearly understand that what the heart of Russia longs 
for and desires, her arm is strong enough to accomplish.”— 7vaus- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GERMANY’S GIBRALTAR 


\ HEN in 1890 Heligoland was ceded to Germany by Great 

Britain Kaiser William I]. declared to the naval forces 
gathered in his presence: “This island is destined to become a 
bastion in mid sea; a protection for our fishermen; a base for our 
ships of war; a fortress and defense for the German Ocean against 
every enemy that shall venture to show his face there.” Recent 
engineering and building works on this island, says the Zour du 
Monde (Paris), are now in progress “so that this program seems 
likely to be fulfilled.” 

When the Kaiser made the above speech the London journals 
rather smiled at the imperial bargain. Hundreds of square miles 
of territory in Zanzibar had been bartered for this piece of crum- 
bling rock. According to the Ave/nische Zeitung 40,c00,000 marks 
[$10,000,000] have been voted by the Reichstag for the improve- 
ment of the island during the present year. It will cost 37,500,000 














MIGHT IS RIGHT—A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL CHIVALRY. 


GERMANY (to Russia)—‘“I am sure you will find my arguments 
irresistible in your present condition.” —Punch (London). 
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marks to construct a port for torpedo- and dispatch-boats. To 
save the shores from further corroding inroads of the sea 1,560,000 
marks will be devoted. The balance will be employed in erecting 
new barracks. Apropos of a visit to Heligoland we read in the 
Tour du Monde quoted above: 

“It is well worth while to pay a visit to this German Gibraltar 
as, indeed, it has become through the patient and tenacious genius 
of Germany. We see here a most striking example, a most sug- 
gestive reminder, of what immense labor can accomplish in pro- 
ducing a naval stronghold of the first order. Great national self- 
sacrifice, practical genius, and patriotism have been called for in 
gaining this victory over nature.” 

The greatest care has been exercised in strengthening the shores 
of Heligoland, which was formerly a crumbling island of five times 
its present area—one-fifth of a square mile. The writer speaks of 
the ladder which leads to the fortress that surmounts its cliff, and 
observes : 


“This stronghold is not accessible excepting by a ladder which 
it is easy to bar, or to destroy. We mount the steps and inspect 
the formidable defenses accumulated on the plateau. At the south- 
west extremity are three cupolas of steel; Krupp cannons are 
ranged under a protecting calotte or steel-roofed shed. At the 
north cape are the same formidable engines of war. A battery of 
nine howitzers stretches between these points.” 

Steel rails for carrying ammunition-wagons run from one end of 
the island to the other. There are subterranean magazines, arse- 
nals, casemates, and batteries quarried into the rock. “Itis plainly 
seen that the caverns which dominate the island with their massive 
walls were not built for times of peace.” The writer concludes 
with the remark: 

“The English ought to have thought twice before ceding Heligo- 
landto Germany. They have given to their rival the rod wherewith 
to beat them.”— 7vauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsv?. 


DANGER IN INDIAN REFORM—The_ government 
which are being clamored for by the educated Hindus, and which 
Mr. Morley, secretary for India, has been trying gradually to in- 
troduce, are not likely to benefit India in the long run, avers Sir 
Joseph Bampfylde Fuller, in 7he Nineteenth Century and After 
(London). This writer was formerly lieutenant-governor of Bengal 
and is well known as an experienced civil servant. Representa- 
tive government, which has now to some extent been initiated in 
India} will benefit oniy a class, and not the most important class. 
“Its effects will be inevitably to the disadvantage of the poor,” 
who have so far been justly treated by a paternal government. The 
rise of a class of natives who by their official position will make 
“encroachments upon the authority of the state,” as it hitherto 
has existed in British India, must be prejudicial. Ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor Fuller observes that there are many dangers to be 
dreaded if the franchise be given in any shape to some one “upper” 
class, for “the most important and the most interesting figure in In- 
dian economy is the cultivator or vyo¢.” The vyot has long been 
tyrannized over by landowners and the educated Hindus. If this 
latter class is ever given the ruling power, “a price is to be paid for 
it in the lessened happiness of the poor.” To quote the conclu- 
ding sentences of this essay in which the writer speaks of the risk 
which the vyo¢ will run of being merely “exploited” : 


reforms 


“Exploitation creates the energy which nerves it; but to have 
exploitation there must be the exploited, and the social develop- 
ment of our country indicates that luxury, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence at oneend of thescale are balanced at the other end by such 
misery and degradation as are hardly suffered in India by the 
poorest of the poor. It may be that a state which protects the 
individual saps the energies of the race ; it is certain that the energy 
of the race satisfies itself at the cost of the individual. To some 
political enthusiasts these Indian reforms are as stepping-stones 
to the gate of a New Jerusalem; in truth they lead down to the 
arena of the Struggle for Life.” 
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ATHLETICS IN BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


HE discussion regarding this subject, which has been brought 
to a head by the recent epidemic of so-called “Marathon” 
running, not only here but abroad, has been particularly brisk in 
the English papers, where all shades of opinion have been repre- 
sented. A middle ground seems to be occupied by the Medical- 
Officers-of-Schools Association, whose president, Dr. C. E. 
Shelly, has recently stated its position. Says 7he Hospital (Lon- 
don, April 3), in an editorial on the subject : 


“These medical officers adopt the extreme position of neither 
side; that is, they advocate neither grandmotherly coddling nor 
the Spartan survival-of-the-fittest attitude of many athletic persons. 
They point out that neither age nor distance is in any way an ex- 
act criterion of the strain inflicted on any given boy by any given 
race. The quarter-mile, they very justly observe, is a far more 
exhausting race for most. boys than are the long-distance races ; 
and to this we would add the half-mile, in which schoolboys have 
done at various times very notable performances, but, now and 
then, with considerable detriment tothemselves. It would, in our 
opinion, be far wiser to prohibit these two distances for boys under 
eighteen than to interfere with ‘school runs’ and paper-chases. In 
the latter any chance of a boy damaging himself is practically ab- 
sent, for the pace set is so much slower than that of flat races that 
exhaustion, when it does occur, affects the muscles of the legs and 
thighs rather than of the heart. The association lays it down that 
the plan of running all the boys, old and young, over the same dis- 
tance in these runs, is not to be recommended ; but we are not sure 
that in this particular we quiteagree. For if a separation is made 
it must be on some rough line, such as age; and that means that 
a compact, well-developed youth capable of any exertion may be 
sent into the junior division to set the smaller boys a hot pace over 
a short run, while an overgrown and much less precocious boy a 
month older may be put to compete with the most athletic of his 
fellows over the longer distance. When all the boys run together, 
the best runners may finish a five-mile cross-country run half an 
hour before the worst; but at the same time this gives those who, 
by reason of youth or retarded development, can not excel at this 
exercise, a chance to complete the run and benefit by it without 
any undue strain.” 


Another point dealt with by the association the writer considers 
of vast importance ; that is, the relation of meals to active exercise. 
It is true, he admits, that the digestion of the average boy rises 
superior to disturbing factors which would disorganize that of an 
adult ; but the recommendation not to allow active exercise within 
an hour of a meal is one with which he agrees most emphatically, 
altho he believes that it is disregarded probably at every public 
school in Great Britain. He goes on: 


“At regular intervals parerts call attention publicly to the spare 
diet supplied at certain public schools; and we believe that there 
are many schools at which very serious deficiencies in this respect 
exist. But in one way a not too liberal midday meal may be no 
disadvantage ; that is, when football or some other active exercise 
is indulged in immediately afterward. The medical officers of 
schools also do good service in pointing out that boxing, rowing, 
swimming, and long-distance diving are exercises which severely 
tax adolescents, and before beginning which they should be medi- 
cally examined just as for running. Another very practical point 
made is that hockey is a more exhausting game than football. In 
this they are almost certainly right. Yet another precaution fre- 
quently omitted is the avoidance of severe exercise too soon after 
convalescence from infectious fevers and similar illnesses. Boys 
are usually so full of represt energy at such timés that they require 
supervision to prevent excess in this direction. 

“The situation, then, amounts to this: That the best medical 
authorities—for so we regard the association of which Dr. Shelly 
is president—are agreed that, provided there is a thorough medi- 
cal examination of every boy on entering school ; provided that the 
effects of various games on the younger boys are carefully super- 
vised ; provided that certain common-sense rules, which boys them- 
selves often do not appreciate, are enforced upon them, then the 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


risk of ordinary school exercises, including cross-country runs and 
flat races not exceeding one mile, is so reduced as to be quite 
negligible. 

“QOver-anxiety of parents about their children is only one of 
the manifestations of the increasing tendency of the day toward 
neurasthenic and introspective psychoses. At this time of the 
year large numbers of boys are turning their energies toward 
their annual school sports. If the masters and school medical 
officers do their duty in observing the iimits laid down by the asso- 
ciation, parents may safely leave their boys to follow their own in- 
clinations and their school traditions in these matters without fear 
of the consequences.” 


TYPES OF COLOR IN HAIR 


N interesting study of the color of human hair is contributed 

to The American Naturalist (Lancaster, Pa., April) by 
Gertrude and Charles Davenport, of the Station for Experimental 
Evolution, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. They find 
that there is no such thing as really coal-black human hair, such 
as that of the black mouse; what is called black is only a very 
dark brown. 
dish-yellow. The coloring is partly due to a special red pigment 
and partly to brown granules. In the black hair of a Chinaman 
these granules are large and numerous in each group. 


The two main colors are a sepia brown and a red- 


In lighter 
colors the granules are fewer and of lighter shade, and “in clear 
red hair one sees, in sections a -yellowish-red tinge that is-not 
bound up with any structures.” Further: 


“The dark-red hair of the orang-utan is due chiefly to granules 
whose color is well reproduced by sepia on aclear background ; 
but in the head hair of the golden baboon, which is striped golden 
and black, much diffuse golden pigment is found and (in the black 
zones) dark sepia granules of medium size and frequency.” 


The experimenters conclude that discontinuous types described 
in domesticated animals, such as fancy mice and guinea-pigs, under 
the names of yellow, chocolate, and black, are not fundamentally 
distinct, but have probably been made so in the process of perfect- 


ing the standard groups. They go on to say: 


“Indeed, a casual acquaintance with the variety of human hair- 
color as one meets with it in the streets of any large city shows 
that there are all intergrades between yellow, light brown, dark 
brown and black hair, and even the reds pass (through dark red 
and red brown) into the warm browns. It may consequently be 
concluded, at least provisionally, that there are two main types of 
pigment in human hair; a reddish-yellow, which finds its intensest 
development in bright red, and a sepia brown whose intensity 
varies from a light yellow to dark brown and black. Finally, the 
two pigments may be combined, and in such cases the brown pig- 
ment may quite obscure the red. 

“The conclusion here reached concerning the factors involved in 
human hair-color are not, we fear, in accord with the recent in- 
vestigations on other mammals. They rather speak against the 
theory of well-developed unit-characters in human-hair pigment. 
Brown and black colors there are and an intensifier or a diluter; 
on the other hand, these are not well-defined units, but occur in all 
conceivable degrees. The facts of intensity in human hair-color 
indicate that the absence of selection made on the basis of intensity 
has resulted in the blending of color-unit characters or has not 
afforded the selective means by which they have elsewhere been 
formed.” 


The writers here pass on to the main part of their paper, a dis- 
cussion of heredity as illustrated by human hair; but most of this 
is too technical to be reproduced here. They conclude that the 
inheritance of hair-color is not of the “blending” type, as is that 
of skin-color. That is, the children of a white and a negro are 
mulattos, but those of a dark-haired and a light-haired person have 
not uniformly hair of an intermediate tint. Neither is it of the 
so-called “Galton’s type,” following the law that the two parents 
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determine 50 per cent. of the ancestry, the four grandparents to- 
gether 25 per cent., and earlier ancestry altogether form the re- 
maining 25 percent. It is rather of the Mendelian or “alterna- 
tive” type, following Mendel’s law, according to which part of the 
descendants follow the father, part the mother, and others are in- 
determinate. The meaning of these different types of heredity and 
the explanation of their mechanism await the future Isaac Newton 
of biology. 


PLAYGROUNDS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


HE difference between us and the ancient Greeks, says Super- 

intendent George E. Johnson, of the Pittsburg Playground 

Association, writing in Zhe Psychological Clinic (Philadelphia, 
March 15), is that they cared for the strong and 
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depends the health of amoeba, worm, fish, bird, dog, or man. 
Omitting the first of these for obvious reasons, let us consider 
the importance of each of the others in school hygiene and the 
office of the playground in supplying them. 

“Air. The playground is the only place where a school-child 
gets air in the proper amount and kind, the only place where he 
obtains full and complete aeration of the blood. A despicable 
fraction of schoolrooms have standard ventilating-apparatus, and 
the rooms that have do not always adequately benefit thereby. I 
have personally tested a score of schoolrooms almost under the 
shadow of the capitol of a State that has the best of existing laws, 
and found the supply of air to equal the standard in only two of 
the rooms and in some it fell to less than one-fourth of that amount, 

“But even could ventilatidn be perfect in a schoolroom, there 
would not be the same aeration of the blood in a seated studying 
child as in a child on the playground. There must be the exhila- 
ration of joyous exercise, the strengthened pulse, the quickened, 

deepened breathing, the full chest of sustained 





sometimes left the weak to perish, whereas we 
care tenderly for the weak, and often leave the 
strong to the tender mercies of disease. Of 
the two plans, the Greek, tho somewhat heart- 
less, would appear to be for the greater public 
good. There is no reason, however, why we_ 
should not give to both weak and strong the 
opportunities and care fitted to make them the 
best citizens. Playgrounds, Mr. Johnson thinks, 
are the means for doing this. After a brief 
discussion of the death-rate during school-years, 
he goes on to say: 


“It is not the death-rate during the school 
age, however great or small, that is the signifi- 
cant thing for us. The significant thing is 
whether in these years of nature’s smiles, 
strength or weakness is being laid by for future 
years. We are learning more and more cer- 
tainly every year that our skulking foe, the 
microbe, of whatever tribe, strikes whena man 
is down. Patiently he bides his time, gather- 
ing his forces in secret until the time to strike. 
. . » Speaking along this line, Dr. Tyler says: 
‘It would seem highly probable that the in- 





effort that drives the air to the very apexes of 
the lungs, to meet the needs of the growing 
child. The schoolroom may be made less and 
less objectionable, but so long as it remains a 
schoolroom it can not escape the imperative 
need of the playground as a factor in school 
hygiene.” 

As is well known, Mr. Johnson goes on to 
say, it is not only the lack of oxygen but also 
the presence of organic poison in exhaled air 
that makes ventilation so important. All ani- 
mal life excretes a poison destructive to itself. 
Bacteria may die poisoned by their own excre- 
tions. A child’s body is an accumulation of 
cells, each of which excretes products so poison- 
ous to itself that accumulation may result in 
death. Nature here gives us no uncertain 
hint. Playground activities not only purify the 
blood through the activity of the lungs in the 
pure air, but also stimulate the excretory or- 
gans, preserving a well-balanced system. To 
quote further : 


“Sunshine. ‘Where the sun does not go, 








creased death-rate of girls at eighteen and 
thereabout from consumption and other diseases 
of relatively slow action is the culmination of 
an attack begun at thirteen or fourteen. If we 
are to diminish this death-rate, we must fortify 
the girl against the periods of greatest weak- 
ness when she is most likely to receive hospitably the germs of 
fatal diseases. To accomplish this we must not wait until the 
twelfth or thirteenth year, but meet the difficulty in childhood.’ 
Huber, also, in his work on ‘Consumption ’ says: ‘There is the 
long period of latency in which, if the child be well nurtured and 
if he live hygienically, he will be likely to overcome such tendency 
to disease as he may have begun life with.’ 

“When at some future time posterity looks back upon the con- 
ditions that prevail in our day, it will behold no darker picture, no 
more disgraceful thing than our weak surrender of our children to 
sickness and death, What excuse can then be offered for the fact 
that even in this land, more than one-half of all the children born 
into the world die before they have reached man’s estate; that 70 
per cent. of school-children suffer some physical handicap, more 
or less serious, at the very threshold of’ life’s opportunities ; that 
our schools not only do not fortify the children against known 
enemies, but actually betray them, in their innocence, to their 
deadly foes ? 

“To the American School Hygiene Association belongs the 
great credit of an organized effort to free us from this national error, 
but may I present the humble claim that the advocates of the play- 
ground offer the most promising single means for its accomplish- 
ment ? 

“From ameeba to man the essential conditions to life and health 
have been few and plain, Through all the ages of that slow ascent, 
but with varying emphasis, these have been food, air, sunshine, 
exercise, Upon the supply of these in proper kind and amount 


strong. 


MR. GEORGE E, JOHNSON, 

Who thinks our humanitarian impulses 
have carried us so far that we are giving 
the weak a better chance for life than the 


the doctor does’ is an Italian proverb quoted 
by Koetelmann. Try as we may, we can not 
get the sun sufficiently into all our school- 
rooms, and if we could we would shut it out 
again as soon as we let the children in to 
study, because we say it hurts their eyes. 

“Where then shall the children bathe in the sunshine as they 
should, but on the playground? We do well to debar contagious 
diseases from the schools, but let myriads of bacilli fly over our 
children’s clothing and the most malignant perish in a short time 
in the joy and the sunshine of the playground. Few disease germs 
have been discovered that can survive even for one hour the stream- 
ing sun on the face of a laughing child 

“Bring to these little ones medical inspection, examine their 
eyes, remove their adenoids, protect them from measles and all 
the rest, but shall we not also provide a playground, where fora 
part of the day they may bathe in the sun as God Almighty has 
said they must, if they are to live ! 

“Exercise. I have just examined the indexes of two famous 
books on school hygiene and in them was no such word as exer- 
cise. But exercise is life, and the absence of it is the sure sign of 
death. By exercise came evolution. Exercise shaped the body. 
determined the vital organs, built the brain. By exercise the child 
takes possession of his inheritance from the race. To him it is 
the past, the present, and the promise of the future. 

“But that. exercise no man can dictate, no teacher devise, no 
scholar fully define. It comes forth unbidden from the child, de- 
clares his nature, discovers him to himself, defines his relation to 
his mates, shows him the world. It is his play, it is himself. Can 
the school alone do this, be this? In the long process in which 
exercise shaped the body and built the brain, there was determined 
for all time the path by which the child must come into his own. 
In that shortened process we call childhood, every faculty, every 
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HOW INVALIDS ACT 


i es extreme classes of invalids are described in 

a note in Zhe Lancet (London, April 3), 
namely, those who, tho stricken with some serious, 
or even fatal malady, say nothing about it, and those 
who complain long and loudly about trivial ailments. 
Says the writer: 


“The really sick patients who do not seek medi- 
cal advice or complain may be divided into four 
classes. Firstly, there is the patient who suspects 
some very serious or fatal disorder—for instance, a 
woman who suspects she has acancer. We say sus- 
pects, but she practically knows, and yet she dreads 
to be told the fact, with the result that she hesitates 
to submit herself to a medical verdict until she is 
past the reach of effective aid. Secondly, there 
is that class composed of people who take a some- 
what fatalistic view of life or death and who tell 
themselves that it is no use worrying and that they 
will just go on as long as they can. Thirdly, there 








A BOHEMIAN FOLK.DANCE is the class composed of persons suffering from some 
+ "Dheie sated tg the exiitaration of Siocain culate ” very chronic complaint, such as, for instance, the 


business man suffering from granular kidney. He 


power, every organ that fails to receive its due exercise shrivels, is conscious of feeling vaguely unwell, but having so much to at- 


and health by so much 


tend to, and never 





suffers and by so much 
the man becomes Jess 
aman. It would re- 
quire a book to speak 
in full of the exercises 
of the playground that 
meet the needs of 
health, physical, men- - 
tal, moral, esthetic, 
social health; for all 
these are elements in 
the health of the body, 
as we all have come 
tounderstand. Butin 
many respects, in the 
very nature of the case, 
these exercises are im- 
possible in the school ; 
they are possible only 








‘bothering much about 
himself,’ as he ex- 
presses it, he goes on 
with his daily occupa- 
tion until one day a 
cerebral hemorrhage 
or an acute pleural 
effusion strikes him 
unexpectedly down, or 
perhaps one morning 
he wakes to find him- 
self partially blind. 
And lastly, there are 
those brave souls who, 
knowing that they are 
doomed within a few 
years at the most, take 
up their burden for 
the sake of those near 








on the playground hotograph by Pictorial News Co, 
“In the State where 
I had the privilege of 


DUMB-BELL DRILL IN A NEW-YORK PLAYGROUND. 


Few disease-germs “ can survive even for one hour the streaming sun on the face of a laughing child.” 


and dear to them, or 
for very love of la- 
bor, and work with 


acquiring most of my experience in educational work, achildto undiminished courage to the end. Robert Louis Stevenson was 


obtain the best educational advantages must be 
blind, deaf, feeble-minded, incorrigible, or a truant. 
Then he is given exercise, playgrounds, gymnasia, 
baths, fresh air in abundance, gardens, and play- 
shops. The great majority of normal children get 
along the best they can without them. And now 
in Pittsburg they have an open-air school for chil- 
dren with a tendency to tuberculosis, So consump- 
tion seems to be another of the list of ills, one of 
which a child must have in order to enjoy the best 
educational advantages. I am not disapproving of 
thiscare forthe weak. I believe in it with all my 
heart, but this weshould have done and not left the 
other undone. There are thousands and thousands 
of children in the regular schools of Pittsburg who 
have no place to play, no recess, no really fresh air 
to breathe, little sunshine, and less genuine life- 
giving exercise. ' 

“We have reversed the order of importance 
in education as it was observed by the Greeks. 
The Greek education was essentially a playground 
education and the education most nearly approaching 
it to-day is that supplied by the playgrounds of 
America, . . . Of the $10,000,000 playgrounds of 
Chicago, President Roosevelt says: ‘They are the 
greatest civic achievement the world has ever 
seen,’ ” 

















Photograph by Paul Thompson, . 
AN EAST-SIDE PLAYGROUND IN NEW YORK. 
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the type of this class of sufferers, and our own profession can 
afford other shining examples. The name of John Hunter comes 
at once to mind. 

“Contrast with these that large class of persons who with noth- 
ing whatever definite the matter with them, or with nothing but 


some illness which is due to their own self-indulgence, fly from 
one medical man to another, while in the intervals of orthodox 


treatment they dose themselves with a}) the various quack remedies 
which figure so largely in the advertisement columns of the daily 
press and the popular monthly magazines, They always are com- 
plaining, never satisfied, and are a nuisance to themse)ves, to their 
friends, and to their medical man for the time being. The type of 
this class is the man who habitually overdistends his stomach and 
who translates the resulting frequent attacks of cardiac palpitation 
into the warnings of approaching death proceeding from a heart 
in a condition of hopeless disease. The contrast is a remarkable 
Nustration of the complexity of Numan nature, and can only be 
paralleled by the way in which the really poor suffer in heroic 
silence, while the loafer parades the streets with banners inscribed 


‘Curse your Charity ’ at one end of the procession anda collecting- 
box at the other.” 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE-GUNS 


interesting description of the various kinds of machine- 


N 
A guns, with a comparison of the two best-known types—ihe 
Maxim and the Hotchkiss—is contributed to Za A@/fure (Paris, 
February 27) by a writer signing himseli “A. ®.” ‘The inventors 
of the United States have been particularly active in developing 


this kind of firearm. 1n fact, the writer tells us, the first really 


practical automatic gun for war service was the Gatling gun of 


1860. We read: 


“This arm was composed essentially of a bundle of somewhat 
powerful guns (6, 8, or 10, according to the caliber), turning about 
a central axis by means of a handle, and thus passing successively 
before a needle that determined the explosion, The mechanism 
much resembled that of a modern revolver, and the rapidity of fire 
reached 300 shots per minute, The American Government. . . 


used several of these Gatling guns successfully during the War of 
Secession. 

“ A)l those who remember the \ast Franco-German war will recall 
the enthusiasm aroused in France at its inception by the appear- 
ance of batteries of automatic guns (mitrailleuses) and the great 
hopes founded on them. The mitrailleuse (Reffye’s system) of 
these batteries was formed of 25 steel tubes arranged in square 
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were the Belgian mitrailleuse of Montigny, which . . . much re- 
sembled Reftye’s, and those of Palmcrantz and Winborg (Swedish), 
Hamann (Swiss), D’ Albertini (Austrian), all having 10 barrels 
arranged horizontally. 

“In general all these types had two great inconveniences—they 


worked by hand and therefore irregularly; and they had many 


barrels, increasing the weight and complicating the feed.” 


At present, the writer goes on to say, this kind of gun is looked 








MAXIM GUN IN FIRING POSITION. 


upon not so much as a piece of artilery as a portable arm for re- 


enforcing musketry-fire. Inventors have therefore attempted to 


lighten it by decreasing the number of barrels, to make the fire 
more regular by substituting a motor for hand-operation, and to 
make the aim better. There are now many models, but they may 
be divided into two classes, that in which the recoil operates the 
gun, as in the Maxim, Nordenfelt, and Bergmann types; and that 
in which part of the gases of explosion are used for this purpose, 
as in the Hotchkiss and Colt guns. The typical examples may be 
said to be the Maxim and the Hotchkiss. 


scribes as follows: 


These the writer de- 


“The first Maxim gun was built in England in 1882, and has 


since been slightly modified. . . . It has but one 





barrel, attached to a breech-box and enveloped by 
a cylinder for cooling by means of water, 

“The mechanism works thus: At the discharge 
the gun and breech recoil together. The gun is 
stopt after a brief movement; the breech keeps on 
and operates the feeding and charging mechanism. 
A recuperative spring, comprest during this back- 
ward movement, produces when released a forward 
motion and determines the discharge. The car- 
tridges are fed to the gun by means of a flexible 
belt from which they are plucked automatically one 
by one and put into place. The rapidity of fire is 
about 500 shots a minute and the crew is three men. 

“The Hotchkiss gun has one barrel of the same 
size as that of a French infantry musket, but having 
its walls strengthened, A winged radiator serves 
to dissipate the heat and thus cool the gun. A 
breech-box holds the moving-mechanism. Below 
the barrel and para)le) to it is a cy)inder in which 
plays a piston. Actuated by the gases, this oper- 
ates the machinery in the breech-box....... 





HOTCHKISS GUN, WITH FLEXIBLE-BAND FREDER, 


section, soldered together andcovered witha bronzeenvelop. The 
mechanism resembled somewhat that of a Chassepot rifle... . It 
included 25 needles mounted on springs, and a release-plate pierced 
with 25 holes, which were brought successively before the needles, 
releasing them and discharging the gun-barrels in quick succession. 

“Besides these two old types the best known, until recent times, 


gun... 


“The barrel communicates with the cylinder by a 
gas-vent near the mouth. When the ball has passed 
this, part of the powder-gas enters the cylinder and 
forces the piston back. This backward movement opens the 
breech-box, which action throws the used cartridge clear of the 
. The feeding-mechanism is a geared sleeve, which is 
given an intermittent rotation. The chargers are either rigid 
metallic frames or flexible bands, ... the former holding 30 
cartridges, the latter 250. ...... 
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“The fire may be either intermittent or continuous. For the 
tormer, the finger is prest upon the release-mechanism and held 
there, . . . When the firing will be kept up automatically until the 
cartridges are used up. 

“The Hotchkiss gun is operated by two men—a pointer anda 
loader ; but when ne¢essary one mancan fill both positions... . . . 

“Most of the military powers have adopted one of these two types 
of gun. England, Germany, and Russia have preferred the Maxim 
type, while Spain and Japan have both kinds. In France the 
colonial troops are equipped with the Hotchkiss gun.”— Transla- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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' ANT-HOTELS. ¢<— 


E fax most recent addition to the list of plants which atford 
Hoard and lodgings to a defensive army of ants, according 
to Rudolf Beer, writing in Avow/ledge avd Scientific Ves (Lon- 


don, March), is Macaranga triloba, which las been studied by 


Miss Winifred Smith. Says Mr. Beer: 


“Yhis plant, which belongs to the Kuphorinacee, was found 
growing in the neighborhood of Singapore. Its stems are hollow 
and divided into chambers by a series of diaphragms, which, how- 
ever, become ‘perforated. Ingress and egress into the cavity of 
the stem is afforded by little holes which are bored through the 


walls of the stem along a groove of thin tissue that extends above 
the point of leaf-insertion. 

“ Av the base of each leai-stalk are a paiy of curiously shaped 
stipules which are prest against the stem. Over the concave sur- 
face of these stipules are arranged a number of little, pear-shaped 
or spherical, golden-yellow food-bodies. .. 2... 

“The tips of the teeth along the margin of the leaf are converted 
into little cup-shaped glands which secrete nectar; no doubt for the 
benefit of the ant. In the hollow stem Miss Smith found not only 
adult ants, but also pupe and lave... 

“Two very strange-looking plants from the Malay Archipelago 
—Myrmecodia and Hy dnophytum—afford a home to certain ants, 
but do not provide them with food. These plants carry on an epi- 
phytic existence upon tree-trunks, and, as an adaptation to such a 
dry and airy situation, they have developed enormous tuberous 
water-reservoirs. 

“These water-reservoirs are not solid throughout, but their in- 
terior is channeled in every direction with communicating passages. 
These passages are very probably connected with the aeration of 
the tissues of the tuber. Certain warlike red ants bore their way 
into these tubers and find the system of air-passages a very com- 


fortable home in which to hive and bring up theiryoung. A touch 


upon one of these plants thus inhabited will serve to bring forth — 


an army of defenders ready to drive away the intruder,” 


WATER PURIFICATION BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT—It is well 


known that sunlight possesses germicidal properties, but it has not 


been thought possible to rival these with any artificial source of 
light. It now appears, however, that these properties are due 
chiefly, not to the visible, but to the ultra-violet. rays, and that 
artificial light-sources rich in these rays may also be fatal to bac- 
teria and hence useful as germicides. For instance, Messrs. Jules 
Courmont and T. Nogier have just reported to the Paris Academy 


of Sciences that drinking-water may be easily sterilized by the use 
of the quartz mercury-vapor electric lamp. 


tifique (Paris, March 6) in a brief report: 


Says the Revue Scten- 


“By means of the Kromayer lamp (4 amperes and 135 volts), 
the authors have obtained an intense bactericidal power in water 
o.3 meters [about a foot] fromthe lamp. The sterilization is com- 
plete, embracing a)) the ordinary microbes of water, the colon- 
bacillus, Eberth’s bacillus, etc., at the end of one or two minutes, 
even when the water is extremely foul, naturally or artificially, 
The water must be clear, however. The use of the quartz mer- 
cury-vapor lamp may thus enter into industrial practise in the 
sterilization of clear drinking-waters. It will be sufficient to ar- 
range the lamps either in a reservoir or in a water-main, at suit- 
able distances, so that the water will be illuminated for one or 
two minutes.”— 7yranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE IDEAL HEALTH.-CITY 
THE principles on which a city should be built in order to be 


ideally healthful and pleasant are laid down by H. Henriet 
in La Clinique (Paris). His plan, tho somewhat fancilu), is in- 


teresting as an indication of how much thought is given nowadays 


to considerations of this kind. What the writer says of street- 


directions is intended only for the vicinity of Paris, but in other 


respects his rules are of universa) app)ication. ‘The folowing 


abstract is translated from the Revue Screntijigue (Paris, February 


20). Says this paper: 


“Having specially demonstrated, with M,. Bouyssy, that the 
southwest winds transport to the region of Paris an air containing 
little carbonic acid and ozone, originating in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, under the influence of the u)traviolet so)ar rays, 
Henriet concludes that ina new city, in the neighborhood of Paris, 
all the streets should be parallel and running from northeast to 
southwest, so as to assure the southwest winds perfect circulation, 


and avoid stagnation of the air, The houses should front on two 


parallel avenues, without interior courts, and their thickness 
should be such that they will accommodate but a single row of 


rooms, having front windows and in the rear doors opening on a 
passage parallel to the street and having as many windows as there 
Are LOOMS for it to serve, Every hundred meters (428 feet] would 
be streets at right angles to the others. 

“The streets should be as wide as the height of the houses, so 
that there may be as much sunlight in them as possible. 

“To get plenty of sunand airin such a city and to make it agree- 
able to the view, there should be scattered over i, in guincunx 
arrangement, at distances of about 1,000 meters [ 3,280 feet], squares 
of at least 35 to 40 ares [about 3¢ acre| which will enable one to 
escape for a few instants from the movement of the street. Mr. 
Henriet remarks, in this connection, that we must not attribute 
any purifying action to the trees in these squares. In the first 
place it is not carbonic-acid gas that makes the air foul, and again, 
vapors and dust injurious to.man are also. injurious to plants. 

“To ornament this city, there should be planted along the streets, 
not trees, but groups of shrubs 2 or 3 meters [6 to 1o.feet] in height, 


alternating with scu)ptured pedestals supporting vases of flowers. 
Finally, all roofs should be flowered terraces, making the scene 


one of rea) beauty for geria) travelers,’ — Translation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST./77/ ,.<+2 pt tv" 2 4 ¢ 
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CURABLE COLOR-BLINDNESS—That color-blindness may in 


some instances be cured, or at least overcome, by practising color- 
comparison patiently and regularly, isasserted by Dr, Brawley, an 
American physician, in 7e /xternational Journal of Surgery. 


Says The Hospital (London, April 3), in a review of the article » 


“It is generally held that color-blindness is due to an organic 
defect in the visua) apparatus which is permanent and unalterable, 
and it is rather surprizing to learn from this author that by diligent 
application and study the defect can apparently be completely 
overcome. He relates the case of a conductor on the Southern 
Railway whom on examination he found to be so color-blind that 
he was unable to distinguish in the skein test green, blue, gray, 
brown, and different shades of red, and said they were all the same 
color, differing only in shade. He was in consequence compe)ied 
to relinquish his post. Heset to work, however, to study the colors 
and supplied himself with all the different colors of woolens and 
various samples of paint, and also provided himself with a minia- 
ture lantern. At the end of five weeks he was able to undergo the 
most rigid examination without a mistake, and later on he was also 
examined by the chief surgeon and two other oculists with the same 
result. Since then Dr. Brawley has encouraged several other 
color-blind applicants to study to overcome their defect, and they 
Nave been able to do this in the same way. The author is, there- 
fore, led to the conclusion that with practise the intelligent color- 
blind can educate himself sufficiently to call ordinary colors cor- 
rectly. Altho he does this, it is probable that he does not see 
them as they really are or as others see them, but has, as it 


were, a standard of his own by which he makes the necessary 
distinctions.” 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


MR. ROOSEVELT IN HERETICAL 
COMPANY 


] HEN Mr. Roosevelt joined the staff of Tie Outlook he ex- 
: prest a profound admiration for that paper and its editor 
as forces for righteousness. Little did he think, seemingly, that 
he was yoking himself unequally with unbelievers. It now ap- 
pears, however, that in some quarters our neighbor is viewed as 
The Lutheran (Philadel- 


phia) assumes responsibility for the statement that “ Zhe Out- 
look 


an organ dangerous to orthodoxy. 


has been one of the most dangerous advocates of a 


rationalistic and unscriptural Christianity in the country, and 
a distinct menace to the fundamental evangelical beliefs.” Where 
such views are held the new alliance of ex-President Roosevelt 
with the editorial staff of this magazine seems only an added danger. 

















CHAPU'S STATUE OF JOAN OF ARC. 
In the gallery of the Luxembourg, Paris. 


A correspondent of this paper assumes that, gaged by the past, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “so-called gospels and epistles will continue to 
make for civic righteousness.” 
“does not edit epistles or gospels that are inspired by Holy Writ.” 
It is not his “inspiration or illumination” that are questioned, but 
“merely their source.” The writer says: 


But the chief editor, he asserts, 


“Guileless Lutherans therefore may confuse the stones, scor- 
pions, and snakes with the bread, fish, and eggs and heartily eat 
the whole mess because it is served in the same dish. If they do, 
they certainly will have spiritual dyspepsia of the most chronic 
kind. Sometimes the Doctor offers a soup so thin, watery, and 
unsavory that no warning is necessary to the hungry. One would 
not drink it under compulsion. Again, however, he concocts a 
dish that has a very wholesome odor, but is full of concealed poison. 
All poison-squads that regularly have made a diet of this stuff have 
died or are dying. We would advise all the readers of Zhe Out- 
look carefully to separate the contents of this ‘potpourri’ and boil 
down very thoroughly the foods offered by both mentioned editors. 
One will be improved, the other proved by it—however, use a sepa- 
rate pot for each and be sure to put a silver spoon in one of them. 

“Dr. Abbott writes beautifully, glowingly, adoringly of the life 
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of Christ and exhorts, entreats, and pleads with men to follow his 
footsteps; but slurringly, slightingly, and scathingly denounces 


al) doctrines that insist upon the person and work of our blest 
Lord as our Redeemer.” 


The editor of Zhe Lutheran backs up these observations by 
comments of his own, asserting that the writer, a “ Western pastor,” 


“expresses what many have been thinking since it became known 
that ex-President Roosevelt had joined the editorial staff of The 
Outlook.” Hé adds: 


“What makes 7he Outlook all the more dangerous from a theo- 
logical point of view is the often beautiful spiritual flow of thought 
with which its intellectualism is adorned. Many things are so well 
and freshly said as to make them appear like a new discovery. 
They can be quoted with perfect safety. But when it applies its 
rationalistic method of explaining these spiritual truths, their 
beauty disappears as a flower, plucked from the rose-bush, withers 
in the burning sun.” 


JOAN OF ARC BEATIFIED 


HE beatification of Joan of Arc was “something new under 

the sun,” says Father M. Kenny, S.J. On Apri) 13, im 
Rome, the highest honors of the Catholic Church were conferred 
upon a soldier-maid. Burned on earth as a witch, she is now 
named “blest of heaven.” For forty years a searching investi- 
gation has been made into her words and deeds and Joan has been 
found to have “exercised justice, fortitude, charity, chastity, and 
other Christian virtues in a heroic degree.” “Moreover, many 
wonderful cures have been wrought at her intercession,” says a 
writer in the New York /7eeman’s fournad (April 17) ; “hence she 


is raised to the altars of the Church, priests may offer mass in her 
honor, and people may seek her intercession, saying, ‘Blest Joan, 
pray for us.’” “The ceremony was performed at the great high 
altar of St. Peter’s, surrounded by the French hierarchy and the 
cardinals, prelates, and bishops of the Church, in the presence of 
delegates, lay and clerical, from the universal world.” Says this 


writer: 


“The ceremony of beatification is one of the most impressive 
and lengthy in the Church, and one that is very rarely witnessed. 
The Holy Father (seated in his chair of state) is carried into the 
church where are assembled, standing, all the nobles and digni- 
taries of the Vatican. After areading of the brief announcing the 
apostolic approval of the investigation, and the solemn ‘Te Deum,’ 
an image or picture of the newly beatified is unveiled for the first 
time upon the altar. Before this incense is burned and prayers 
recited. 

“Altho the first steps toward the granting of this honor to Joan 
of Arc were taken centuries ago, it has been only within the past 
forty years, as stated, that definite and persistent efforts have been 
made. In 1869 Pope Pius IX., at the instance of the Bishop of 
Orleans and other church officials, ordered the preliminary in- 
vestigations into her life and character. The report of these in- 
vestigations resulted in the formal approval of the Congregation 
of Rites in 1894, and upon January 27 of that year Leo XIII., who 
was then Pope, ordered the introduction of her cause, styling her 
the Venerable. [n 1904 and 1908 Pope Pius X. aftirmed the 
authenticity of the report upon the practise of heroic virtues, and 
the performance of miracles. Finally, on January 24 of this year, 
the decree, ‘De toto.’ was promulgated, proclaiming that all the 
conditions had been fu.filled and that the Church might proceed 
to confer the title of Blest upon the venerable servant of God, 
Joan of Arc. 

“From soldiering to sainthood, from the pyre to the altar—hers 
is a story unparalleled in history. It is also unique in this, that it 
comes to us under oath; every detail is sworn testimony. ‘She 
was called by God,’ declares Pius X., ‘to defend her country, and 
accomplish a feat that was deemed impossible’—and she accom- 
plished it in a few weeks.” 


There are thousands of minds in France to-day, says Curtis 








Brown in the Springfield Re- 
Pwblicax (April 18), who are 
ready to utter the invocation 
“Joan of Arc, pray for us” 
—and this “in acountry where 
for a time all prayers bade 
fair to cease.” Some curious 
demonstrations in France 
show how strong is the sen- 
timent of reverence ready to 
utter itself now that the Pope 
has given his sanction: 


“ Professor Thalamas, of the 
Sorbonne, is hissed by his 
students whenever he tries to 
speak because, forsooth, once 
in a lecture he assailed Joan’s 
life and morals; the windows 
of a boulevard tailor have 
been smashed because he 
dared to exhibit a caricature 
of the Pucelle as an adver- 
tisement; two Englishmen 
were mobbed recently in 
Rouen for getting up a hoax 
that they were cousins of 
Joan’s and came to search her 
dungeon for precious papers 
concealed inthe walls. These 
events and many more of the 
same nature may be taken as 
isolated incidents bereft of 
real significance; but what 
can not be minimized is the 
importance of the mass-meet- 
ings organized a)) over France 
for April 18, the day fixt for 
the beatification of the Maid 
of Orleans, and such a tide of 
popular enthusiasm has made 
itself felt in advance that the 
French Government, which 
has done its utmost to stamp out religion and which sees that it 
has failed, experiences serious qualms for the maintenance of 
order, and there is talk of calling out the troops to prevent demon- 
strations in favor of Joan and Christianity.” 














THE STATUE AT BON SECOURS, 
ROUEN, 


Expressing possibly the moment of 


abjuration which was the prelude of 
Joan’s martyrdom. 


A few Protestant journals look somewhat askance at this demon- 


stration. The Christian Observer (Louisville) recalls that an 
ecclesiastical court condemned her to death as a 
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SLEEPING IN MEETING 


HERE is solace for both pulpit and pew in a new exp\anation 

of why people go to sleep in church. The man who sleeps 
in sermon-time does so because of se)f-hypnosis, according to a 
French writer whose words, conveyed from a French magazine, 
are given in the St. Louis Christian Advocate. Ordinary ob 
servers who are not scientists or philosophers have formerly thought 
people slept because they failed to find anything of interest in the 
sermon, and so became inattentive, then drowsy, and finally yielded 
to the deadening effect upon the senses and slept. 
tific Frenchman is thus reported : 


But the scien- 


“The true explanation of the cause of so many ‘nodding heads’ 
in a public place of worship is, in his opinion, due to the members 
of the congregation concentrating their gaze for,a long time ona 
single object, either the countenance of the preacher or the pulpit, 
and thus unconsciously hypnotizing himself or herself. If the 
writer’s contention is correct, those who sleep during the sermon 
are consequently the very members of the congregation who are 
entitled to the highest praise for their conscientious effort to follow 
the words of the preacher. 

“This is borne out by the fact that during the preliminary por- 
tion of the church services the point of attention constantly changes, 
and no sign of drowsiness is to be seen among the members of the 
congregation. But it is only when the sermon commences, with 
the head and body fixt in one position and with the eye self- 
hypnotized by resting on the bright space of a window or the 
preacher’s lighted face, or some other source of illumination in the 
pulpit or the body of the church, the devout will fall into a slum- 
berous condition. The character of the discourse or the tone of 
the voice of the speaker does not seem to affect the result in the 
slightest degree.” 


Clergymen have noted, sometimes with mortification, it is said, 
that the most devout hearers are occasionally afflicted with the 
same drowsiness which overcomes the godless. “The spectacle 
of the venerable steward or deacon sound asleep in the amen cor- 
ner is far from 2 1}-ying, but not less so is the mortifying fact that 
hearers who o-... ..wake and watch with keen attention every move- 
ment and listen to every word of the speaker are often found on 
later examination to know nothing of what was said by the pulpit 
orator.” The charitable Frenchman, however, has an excellent 
excuse for this delinquent also: 


“Slumber, however, is not always produced by hypnotic influ- 


ence of close attention to sermons. Sometimes the listener is 
plunged into a trance. The eyes are directed straight to the face 


of the clergyman in the pulpit. The facial expression is one of 





witch and a heretic, and adds: 


“And now 500 years later that same Catholic 
Church, whose ecclesiastical court condemned her 
to death, has beatified her and canonized her as a 
saint. 

“There is something wrong here with Rome. 
She claims to be unchangeably the same throughout 
the ages, How then can the witch and heretéc of 
500 years ago be a saint to-day? Does Rome thus 
apologize for her conduct inthe past ?_ Is it another 
case of a ‘monument expiatoire’ such as was raised 
in Geneva for Servetus? Is it possible that the 
canonization of Joan of Arc is due to the fact, as a 
Roman-Catholic paper has it: ‘That she played 
an overmastering rdle in the history of the world to 
hinder Protestant England from ruling Catholic 
France?’ Rome knows history too well to make 
such a mistake.- We would like to see a good stib- 
stantial justification, on the part of Rome, of this 
canonization of Joan of Arc.” 


The Central Christian Advocate (Kansas City) 


wonders if the celebration was not purposely arranged 














to gather a crowd of Frenchmen in Rome and then 


set them against their own government. 


ROOM IN THE COTTAGE AT DOMREMY, 
Where Joan of Arc was born. 
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strained attention, the kind described in the report as ‘breathless 
and interested attention,’ and not one word is lost so far as the 
sense of hearing isconcerned. But of zl] that was said and heard 
during this trance the auditor retains no recollection. Hence we 
have the reason why so many devout worshipers return from church 
without the slightest notion of the drift of the sermon. 

“They have concentrated their attention too closely upon the 
words of the preacher. Theonly cure for this is inattention. The 
eyes should wander from time to time during the sermon over the 
church, taking in the forms and faces of other persons in the con- 
gregation. Any slight distraction during the service would awake 
many auditors from trance or slumber and enable the whole con- 
gregation to follow the sermon more intelligently. The experi- 
enced clergyman, however, knows how to make his hearers relax 
from time to time the attention with which they follow his words.” 

The Advocate recapitulates : 

“Thus does science come to the aid of the sleeper and of the 
man who can not remember the text, or aught of the sermon. Hence- 
forth he is not to be stigmatized as a dullard, or stupid fellow, 
who listens without hearing. He is hypnotized, or has worked 
himself into a trance, and sleepiness and inability to tell what the 
preacher has said must not be considered as evidences of a close 
atmosphere, or of the relaxation which comes on Sunday, after a 
week of hard work, but as indications of a piety that has passed 
beyond the control of its possessor, or of attention so acute that 
it concentrates itself on the words and face of the speaker, to the 
disregard of the thought exprest by the words. The sleepy old 
brother in the side pew must no longer be laughed at, but held up 
to the admiration of the godless. The man who knows naught of 
either text or sermon is no longer to be vilified, but exalted as a 
marvel of attention. Science has its curios, but among them all, 
few are greater than this laudable attempt to explain a phenomenon 
which has occasionally proved the chagrin of even the most gifted 
pulpit orator, when soaring in his highest flights of eloquence.” 


TENNESSEE BLOCKS CHURCH UNION 


AFTER the affirmations of the Supreme Cer’ = of five States 
cementing the union of the Presbyterian and Cumberland 
Presbyterian churches a sixth dissolves the bond and shakes the 
consolidation of all the others. Tennessee in a recent decision of 
her courts contradicts what had been accomplished by Georgia, 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, and Texas, so that while the two 
churches are legally united in the other States, they remain sepa- 
rate in Tennessee. Less will be heard of the effect of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in this case than in cases of the nightrider 
troubles and the assassination of Senator Carmack, says Zhe 
Cumberland Presbyterian (Nashville), “yet many more people 
are directly affected by this decision than by the earlier events 
which created. such wide-spread comment.”. The surprizing thing 
about this verdict, Says the editor of this journal, is that “in the 
face of a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
of numerous opinions of State Supreme Courts on this particular 
union or in cases involving the same principles, the court should 
affirm that the union had not been legally consummated. Even 
the lower court saw and declared that the union was legal, but our 
Supreme Court decides otherwise and practically announces the 
principle that churches in Tennessee can not unite in an effective 
union without. the consent and approval of the civil courts.” 
Churches, it.appears, “may not act in accordance with their own 
constitutions.as interpreted by their own judicatories, but can act 
only in accordance with methods prescribed by civil courts.” As 
reviewed by Zhe Christian Observer (Louisville) the court's de- 
cision covered these points : 


“ According to the summary which was given to the press, the 
court decided that the union between the above-named denomina- 
tions is null and void for the reasons—first, that all the material 
parts of the plan of union were not submitted to the presbyteries, 
this being true of that part which involved the surrender of the 
name, creed, and organization of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
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church, and the turning over of all funds, property, and other as- 
sets to appropriate corporate agencies in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. The court held that only a doctrinal basis 
of union was submitted, and therefore the presbyteries did not pass 
upon the whole question. Secondly, that there exists wide doc- 
trinal divergence between the creed of the Cumberland Preshy- 
terian Church and the creed of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. And thirdly, while the submission of the question 
of union was intended to be in accordance with an amendment to 
the constitution of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, it did not 
in fact conform to such a constitutional amendment. The Con- 
fession of Faith and form of government of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church were not specifically repeaied, and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and catechisms and other ecclesiastical stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, as amended 
in 1903, substituted therefor. The terms of union which were 
agreed upon did not involve on the part of those who went into 
the union any surrender of views which were peculiar to the Cum- 
berland system of doctrine, a fact which the ‘Moffat Resolutions’ 
in the Northern General Assembly make clear. Therefore, the 
court held that ‘the proceedings taken for union were not effective 
to merge the Cumberland Presbyterian Church into, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States; that the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church still remains a vital and independent organization, 
with a General Assembly, synods, and presbyteries ; that the de- 
fendants are truly identified therewith in doctrine, policy, and or- 
ganic subordination; that the complainants are not so identified, 
but have united themselves with another and different ecclesiastical 
organization.’ ” 


The decision rendered by Justice Neil was concurred in by three 
of his associates. But the presiding magistrate, Chief Justice 
Beard, repudiates the conclusion and the ground for it. - He insists, 
says the Chicago /v/erior, “that there was full and competent sub- 
mission to the presbyteries of all matters involved in the union of 
the Cumberland Church and the mother denomination, and that it 
is impossible to conceive that any member of any presbytery-could 
have voted for union without knowing that union involved the 
abandonment of the distinctive name ‘Cumberland,’ and consolida- 
tion with the older and larger church.” Zhe /nterior on its own 
behalf asserts that “it has seriously tried to read the court’s de- 
cision with an open mind and to preserve toward it an attitude of 
respectful consideration. But the effort, we must own, has not 
sufficed to bring a sense of the weight of the court’s opinion. It 
still seems to us deficient in legal logic and inconsistent in its 
practical reasoning.” This paper goes on: 


“ The Interior is well persuaded that impartial persons, who ap- 
preciate the significance of the case as it affects hopes of church 
unification in the United States, will take their stand with Chief 
Justice Beard. Fora decision based on the premise that the Cum- 
berland presbyteries did not have a chance to vote on the real issue 
can certainly not command the respect of the well-informed. The 
premise is simply unfounded, and with that assumption taken 
away, the whole opinion of the court falls to the ground. It is 
true enough that the question submitted to the presbyteries did not 
include in form all points of agreement made between the union 
committees in their negotiations; but every such stipulation was 
plainly set out and embodied in an official document called the 
‘Basis of Union,’ which was transmitted to all the presbyteries 
along with the specified question to be voted on, and that question 
was everywhere regarded and accepted as a substantial epitome of 
the full terms exprest in the official paper accompanying it. It 
may be confidently affirmed that every individual who ever regis- 
tered a vote on the union question registered it having complete 
information of every stipulation fixt at any time in the whole proc- 
ess of negotiation. 

“The decision is therefore, as has been said, unreasonable and 
inconsistent. None the less, it will, as Ze /uterior has already 
said, be accepted submissively by all former Cumberland Presby- 
terians of Tennessee now become Presbyterians. The seceders 
who choose to continue the Cumberland name will be accorded 
without demurrer all the rights in local church property which the 
court has declared to belong to them. Of any legitimate doubt of 
the scope of the decision the defeated party will take lawful ad- 
vantage, but they will not manufacture doubts to order.” 
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MARK TWAIN'S DEATH-BLOW TO 
SHAKESPEARE 


N ARK TWAIN’S latest “fall” is taken out of the Shake- 

speare-Bacon problem, and he comes to the fray with all the 
ardors of youth coupled with the caution of experience. By im- 
plication he is not on the side of Shakespeare and the angels, tho 
he protests that he is not, so soft, after having known the human 
race familiarly for nearly seventy-four years, as to try to convince 
anybody that Shakespeare did not write Shakespeare’s plays. No, 
he says ina new book called “Is Shakespeare Dead?” “I am 
aware that when even the brightest mind in our world has been 
trained up from-childhood in a superstition of any kind, it will 
never be possible for that mind, in its maturity, to examine sin- 
cerely, dispassionately, and conscientiously any evidence or any 
circumstance which shall seem to cast a doubt upon the validity 
of that superstition.” 

The particular matter which engages him is the monstrous diffi- 
culty of the necessary “assumptions” to be made in any belief that 
Shakespeare was fitted by education and experience to produce the 
plays, filled with legal, military, and other multifarious knowledge, 
attributed tohim. He illustrates the Shakespearite and Baconian 
claims “in a simple and homely way calculated to bring the idea 
within the grasp of the ignorant and unintelligent.” Thus: 


“We will suppose a case: takea lap-bred, house-fed, uneducated, 
inexperienced kitten; take a rugged old Tom that’s scarred from 
stem to rudder-post with the memorials of strenuous experience, 
and is so cultured, so educated, so limitlessly erudite that one may 
say of him ‘all cat knowledge is his province’; also, take a mouse. 
Lock the three up in a holeless, crackless, exitless prison-cell. 
Wait half an hour, then open the cell, introduce a Shakespearite 
and a Baconian, and let them cipher and assume. The mouse is 
missing; the question to be decided is, where is it? You can 
guess both verdicts beforehand. One verdict will say the kitten 
contains the mouse; the other will as certainly say the mouse is in 
the tomcat. 

“The Shakespearite will reason like this (that is not my word, 
it is his). He will say the kitten may have been attending school 
when nobody was noticing ; therefore we are warranted in assu- 
ming that it did so; also, it could have been training in a court- 
clerk’s office when no one was noticing ; since that could have hap- 
pened, we are justified in assuming that it did happen; it could 
have studied catology in a garret when no one was noticing—there- 
fore it did, it could have attended cat-assizes on the shed-roof 
nights, for recreation, when no one was noticing, and harvested a 
knowledge of cat court-forms and cat lawyer-talk in that way ;. it 
could have done it, therefore without a doubt it dd, it could have 
gone soldiering with a war-tribe when no one was noticing, and 
learned soldier-wiles and soldier-ways, and what to do with a 
mouse when opportunity offers; the plain inference therefore is, 
that that is what it dd. Sinceall these manifold things cou/d have 
occurred, we have every right to believe they did occur. These 
patiently and painstakingly accumulated vast acquirements and 
competences needed but one thing more—opportunity—to convert 
themselves into triumphant action. The opportunity came, we 
have the result; deyond shadow of question the mouse is in the 
kitten. 

“It is proper to remark that when we of the three cults plant a 
‘Ve think we may assume,’ we expect it, under careful watering 
and fertilizing and tending, to grow up into a strong and hardy and 
weather-defying ‘there isn’t a shadow of a doubt’ at last—and it 
usually happens. . 

“We know what the Baconian’s verdict would be: ‘ 7heve zs not 
a rag of evidence that the kitten has had any training, any edu- 
cation, any experience qualifying it for the present occasion, or 
7s indeed equipped for any achievement above lifting such un- 
claimed milk as comes its way; but there ts abundant evidence 
—unassailable proof, in fact—that the other animal ts equipped, 
to the last detail, with every qualification necessary for the event. 
Without shadow of doubt the tomcat contains the mouse.’” 

In spite of all proof by parable, Mark Twain admits that he 


hasn’t any idea “Shakespeare will have to vacate his pedestal this 
side of the year 2209.” Disbelief in him can not come swiftly, 
he avers, because we equip our minds with second-hand notions 
instead of thinking out things. For example: 


“We always get at second-hand our notions about systems of 

















SHAKESPEARE’S BUST IN STRATFORD CHURCH. 


To Mark Twain it seems the symbol of our belief in Shakespeare 
as the author of the plays —* The precious bust, the priceless bust, with 
the dandy mustache, andthe putty face . . . withthe deep, deep, deep, 
subtle, subtle, subtle expression of a bladder.”’ 


government; and high and low tariff; and prohibition and anti-° 
prohibition ; and the holiness of peace and the glories of war; and 
codes of honor and codes of morals ; and approval of the duel and 
disapproval of it; and our belief concerning the nature of cats; 
and our ideas as to whether the murder of helpless wild animals 
is base or is heroic; and our preferences in the matter of religious 
and political parties; and our acceptance or rejection of the 
Shakespeares and the Arthur Ortons and the Mrs. Eddys. We 
get them all at second-hand, we reason none of them out for our- 
selves. It is the way we are made. It isthe way we are all made, 
and we can’t help it, we can’t change it.” 


Our reluctance to surrender belief in witches, in Satan, in 
infant damnation, gives a long lease of life, by presumption, to 
Shakespeare. Saying which ke pays this compliment to the 
“Reasoning Race” and to the mute memorial of Shakespeare at 
Stratford : 


“We are The Reasoning Race. We can’t prove it by the above 
examples, and we can’t prove it by the miraculous ‘histories ’ built 
by those Stratfordolators out of a hatful of rags and a barrel of 
sawdust, but there is a plenty of other things we can prove it by, 
if I could think of them. We are The Reasoning Race, and when 
we find a vague file of chipmunk-tracks stringing through the dust 
of Stratford village, we know by our reasoning powers that Her- 
cules has been along there. I feel that our fetish is safe for three 
centuries yet. The bust, too—there in the Stratford church. The 
precious bust, the priceless bust, the calm bust, with the dandy 
mustache, and the putty face, unseamed of care—that face which 
has looked passionlessly down upon the awed pilgrim for a hun- 
dred and fifty years and will still look down upon the awed pilgrim 
three hundred more, with the deep, deep, deep, subtle, subtle, 
subtle expression of a bladder.” 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING IN ENGLAND 


MERICAN missionary zeal in the cause of simplified spelling 
- has finally resulted in planting the root in English soil. 
Professor Bright and Dr. Scott, the American secretary, went to 
England, so Mr. William Archer told those present at the recent 
annual dinner of the Simplified Spelling Board, and “with persua- 
sive eloquence, which is beyond praise, they preached to the 
natives.” Sometimes they preached over cigars and coffee and 
sometimes under more austere circumstances. The result was a 
society for the propagation of their faith. What they reported on 
their return, Mr. Archer surmises, might very well have been 

















MANUEL GARCIA, 


The most famous singing-teacher of the last century. Among the 
. voices he saved from premature eclipse was Jenny Lind’s. 


couched in the phrases of a French missionary who wrote home to 
his superiors, from some islands of the Pacific, that “he was sorry 
to say he had been unable to convert his flock from the habit of 
cannibalism, but at any rate, he had taught them to use knives and 
forks.” Mr. Archer brought forward an array of distinguished 
names which it may be assumed at least stand for knives and forks. 
Among them are such famous personages as Professor Skeat and 
Dr. Furnival. Professor Skeat’s name does more than anything 
else, says Mr. Archer, to establish the English society in the re- 
spect of the public. Besides these two men, the cause is aided by 
Dr. Henry Frank Heath, of the London Board of Education, Sir 
William Ramsay, Prof. Gilbert Murray, and Prof. J. W. Mackail, 
of Oxford, Professor Dowden, of Dublin, and Professor Potts, of 
Glasgow. The law and the judiciary furnish such eminent names 
as Sir Edward Clark, Sir Frederick Pollock, and Justice Joyce. 
Science contributes the name of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace and 
retrospectively of the great Darwin, for, says Mr. Archer, “he was 
vice-president of a society forty-three years ago which had a very 
short life and which numbered among its members Darwin and 
Tennyson.” 

Mr. Archer further reported the industrious activities of the 
English society in sending broadcast propagandist circulars, and 
in arranging lectures. Not much assistance is offered the cause 
by the daily press, as the speaker’s words show: 

“There are a good many papers who are always ready to take 
advantage of an opportunity of cracking silly jokes upon simplified 
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spelling, and especially a good many of them adopted the policy 
which is indicated in the manner of an incident which I am sure 
you all know of, of an attorney instructing a barrister in the de- 
fense of a prisoner for whom there was really no defense; his jn- 
struction to the barrister was ‘In nocase abuse plaintiff’s attorn: 
That is the policy adopted by the hostile press; they have in no 
case abused plaintiff’s attorney, but plaintiff’s attorney in this case 
is very frequently represented by your greatest president—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He is held to have been responsible for all your 
enormities. And when President Roosevelt went out of office we 
received from the press-cutting agencies, I should think, one hun. 
dred cuttings headed ‘Simplified Spelling Ded.’ And it trium- 
phantly declared that with the exit of President Roosevelt simpli- 
fied spelling was simply dead. 

“Well, the answer to that I think was anticipated by a member 
of your board who I am sorry not to see here to-night, and we are 
all sorry, I am sure, and that is Mark Twain, who, when his death 
on a particular occasion was reported in one of the papers, tele- 
graphed to that paper: ‘News of my death grossly exaggerated.’ 
I think the news of the death of simplified spelling is very much 
exaggerated.” 


Here are some specimens of the tracts that are being sent out 
by the American Simplified Spelling Board : 





WHICH IS THE BETTER WAY? 


bet bout bard 

get gout card 

let lout hard 

met pout lard 

net rout regard 
pet shout gUard 

set trout gUardian 
deBt douBt vangUard 








DOUBLE, DOUBLE TOIL AND TROUBLE! 


bobbed bagged belled dimmed canned charred 
clubbed dragged billed hummed dinned furred 
ribbed logged felled jammed penned marred 
robbed plugged filled rammed punned_=§ sparred 
rubbed tugged polled rimmed tanned spurred 
bobd bagd beld dimd cand chard 
clubd dragd bild humd dind furd 
ribd logd feld jamd pend mard 
robd plugd fild ramd pund spard 
rubd tugd pold rimd tand spurd 











VOICES, LOST—AND FOUND 


HE future of Mr. Caruso’s voice is a matter of grave anxiety 

for many music-lovers. If he never sings again he will be 

only adding one more to a long list of singers who have suffered 
the tragic fate of losing a beautiful voice in the mid-career of their 
genius. Some indiscretion is usually at the bottom of the fatality. 
Caruso, it is said, almost collapsed after the curtain went down on 
the second act of an opera at the Metropolitan a few weeks ago. 
“I can not finish this opera,” he sobbed, “I can not do it.” He 
did it, however; but he should not have sung at all, says Mr. 
Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post (April 17). “He 
was endangering a delicate vocal apparatus that gives joy to tens 
of thousands of opera-goers on two continents, and that is worth 
to its’owner about $200,000 a year, including more than $50,000 for 
singing into the talking-machine.” Last summer, so it is reported, 
a growth of some sort was removed from his vocal cords by an 
Italian surgeon. He was advised to rest for a few months, but 
instead of that he sang in several European cities and began the 
last New York season with six appearances in the first week. 
This overexertion left its trace throughout the winter, and now the 
end is in doubt. Mr. Finck recalls that the same crisis was once 
met by Jenny Lind who in her early life, before her voice was fully 
developed, much overworked her vocal organs. She went to Paris 
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to study with Manuel Garcia, who gave her this crushing verdict : 
“Jt would be useless to teach you, miss; you have no voice left.” 
But being moved by her youth and her tears he agreed to hear her 
after six weeks, if she promised to speak as little as possible in that 

















JEAN DE RESZKE. CHARLES SANTLEY. 
Whose voices temporarily deserted them. 


time and not to sing a note. Then after arduous practise, guided 
by a right method, the voice came back. Mr. Finck gives the 
story of one of Garcia’s disobedient pupils told in Sterling-Mac- 
kinlay’s book on that famous teacher : 


“One day there came to Garcia a girl who had strained her voice 
by singing higher than her natural voice. He told her not to sing 
anything in a high register. Once only she disobeyed, and the 
next time she-called on him and had spoken a few words she was 
surprized to see his face flush with anger. He reproached her 
with having sung soprano. Surprized, she asked him how he 
knew, and he answered: ‘I heard you speak, that is quite enough.’ 
He told her that in ten years not a note would be left of her brilliant 
voice. As she promised not to disobey his instructions again, he 
agreed to take her back, on condition that she would study a whole 
year without interruption before appearing in public. 

“ After a few months she left London to spend the winter on the 
Continent. She hoped he would take her back on her return, but 
he sternly refused, telling her that he never went back on his word, 
and adding : ‘You will probably get engagements, but do not base 
your future on singing.’ 

“Time proved that he was right,’ says Mr. Mackinlay. “After 
a few years she began to lose her high 
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good musical instruction, and she subsequently appeared in con 
certs, as well as in operas. She went with an opera company to 
New Orleans, and there her voice, strained by the soprano parts 
assigned to her, suddenly failed. A theatrical manager in that city 
thereupon advised her to become an actress, and in 1835 she made 
a successful début as Lady Macbeth. 

“Geneviéve Ward is another famous tragedienne who began her 
career as an opera-singer, her stage name being Ginevra Guerra- 
bella. She made her first appearance in opera in Milan in 1856, 
and subsequently in Paris, London, and American cities. Having 
injured her voice by overstrain, she taught singing in New York 
for some years and then prepared herself for the career of an actress. 
making her début as Zady Macbeth. In this country she is best 
known by her impersonation of Stephanie, in ‘Forget-Me-Not.’” 


Jean de Reszke’s voice once went under a cloud, but he brought 
it back to sunshine, and sang for several years longer until short- 
ness of breath forced him to leave the stage. Renaud once lost 
his voice for a whole month and it took two years to restore it to 
its former condition. 
We read : 


“Mme. Sembrich attributes the preservation of her vocal powers 
during a career of nearly three decades to the fact that she always 
knew what réles and songs were suited to her voice, and avoided 
the others. Mme. Melba did not always do this, and for her mis- 
take on one occasion she suffered serious, but luckily not perma- 
nent, injury to her voice. 

“Tt was at the time when the De Reszkes were here and Wagner 
was all the rage, so that even Melba longed to appear in one of 
these réles that brought their interpreters so much glory, while 
Calvé likewise talked as if she was in similar mood. The French- 
woman refrained, but the Australian'succumbed. One day Jean 
de Reszke suggested to her, half jocularly, maybe, that she should 
try Brunnhild in ‘Siegfried.’ She promptly made up her mind 
to do so, and had a clause inserted in her contract securing that 
part for herself. To sing that r6le, one must have a voice pliant 
and strong as a Damascus blade. Melba’s was pliant, but not of 
steel, and it broke in its contest with the Wagnerian orchestra ; 
she had to retire for the season and make it whole again. 

“There were not wanting critics who asserted that Wagner was 
to blame. If that was the case, are Puccini and Verdi to blame 
for the present predicament of Caruso ? 

“ At one time, early in his stage life, the eminent English bary- 
tone, Charles Santley, suffered from an abnormal activity of his 
salivary glands which threatened to terminate his career, The 
muscles of his throat seemed to relax, and the voice, instead of 
issuing with freedom and vigor, appeared to recede, producing a 
choking sensation, very unfavorable to the delivery of a sustained 
phrase. For some years after his return from America in 1872 the 
inconvenience increased to such an extent that at one time he 
thought he would have to retire from the public exercise of his 


Melba at onetime nearly “camea cropper.” 





notes rapidly, and soon her voice was com- 
pletely gone.’” 


Mr. Finck does not mention the case 
of Etelka Gerster, well known here in the 
eighties. Whether the loss of her voice 
was “the penalty of motherhood,” as some 
said, or “the result of worry over the fail- 
ure to hold her place in the face of oppo- 
sition,” as others alleged, nature and time 
have brought their consolations. Her 
daughter has the past season made a suc- 
cessful début. The writer gives two inter- 
esting instances of singers who turned to 
the dramatic stage. Thus: 


“Charlotte Cushman is now remembered 
chiefly as an actress, but she began her 
Career as asinger. As a girl she had a 
voice of unusual compass and richness, 
with a full contralto register. Friends 














of her father, one of them John Mackey, 
in whose piano factory Jonas Chickering 
was then foreman, provided her with 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


GENEVIEVE WARD. JENNY LIND. 


The first two found consolation in the dramatic stage for the loss of beautiful singing-voices; Jenny Lind 


saved her voice almost by a miracle. 
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profession. He consulted several medical men ; one of them starved 
him, another stuffed him, a third dosed him with quinin, strychnin, 
and iron until he almost lost the sense of taste, and the sight of food 
nauseated him. He was advised to take asea journey ; there were 
ominous hints of fatal malignant disease; but finally he came 
across areal doctor, who found that his trouble was simply due to 
inactivity of the liver, and in a short time restored his health. His 
voice recovered, and he did (so he boasts in his ‘Reminiscences ’) 
more and more varied work than any singer before the public ex- 
cept Sims Reeves. 

“He is still singing, tho seventy-five years old. The latest Lon- 
don journals speak of him as taking part in a concert at the Crystal 
Palace on Good Friday, when he sang Gounod’s ‘There is a Green 


Hill’ and the air ‘Honor and Arms’ from Hande]’s ‘Samson.’ ” 


A WAY TO CLEANSE THE THEATERS 


“T~ HE best way to keep the “ Trail of the Tenderloin ” out of your 


town is to do as Plainfield has done—see that the local 
theater manager is forbidden to let it in. This, says Mr. Walter 
Prichard Eaton, is the best method of stage censorship. It is ap. 
plicable only in small cities or towns, but if its application is made 
sufficiently wide-spread it will do most to kill the evil at its root. 
Mr. Eaton, who will be remembered for having severed his con- 
nection as dramatic critic with a great New-York daily because he 
was not allowed a free hand in writing as his conscience dictated 
about current plays, now writes as a free lance in a variety of 
journals, and in the May number of Success tells the story of 
Plainfield. 

“The first of the current year, while discussion was beginning to 
rise in New York about indecent ‘shows’ rampant there, a so-called 
‘second company ’ in one of them—a farce—came to Plainfield. 
Certain men and women, including the Mayor, decided it was time 
to take some action.” The Mayor appointed a committee of six 
men to investigate all the amusement-places in the town. “Not 
only were they to investigate actual conditions, but possible con- 
ditions ; that is, they went to the various plays under discussion in 
New York, to see which of them should be kept out of Plainfield.” 


Mr. Eaton continues : 


“These six men were what are sometimes called ‘hard-headed 
business men.’ They represented the average man’s catholicity 
of taste; they were not sectarian in their views, nor, probably, 
‘squeamish.’ While the committee carried no authority except to 
report, the Mayor would undoubtedly keep out of Plainfield any 
play, vaudeville act, or moving picture which they reported on un- 
favorably. 

“«Two of our committee have seen “ The Girl from Rector’s,”’ 
one of them said to me. ‘I think it is quite safe to say that that 
play will never get into Plainfield.’ 

“Jn its investigation of conditions in ihe Plainfield playhouses, 
the committee naturally found the local managers ready to meet 
them more than half way. The life of a theater depends on public 
patronage, and the theater in a small community can not afford to 
antagonize any portion of its public. The committee did not find 
any more of the objectionable plays booked at the theater, nor did 
it find, in the moving-picture houses, the blood-curdling films, the 
pantomimic tales of crimes, it had been led to expect. The public 
outcry against the ‘immorality ’ of moving pictures everywhere has 
been based upon considerable exaggeration. But perhaps the 


organization of this committee may have served to eliminate a few 
objectionable films in advance. No one can tell that but the 
managers. . 

“At any rate, if this committee did not actually ‘clean up ’*any- 
thing, if it found normal conditions in Plainfield, it probably 
served, and will serve for some time to come, as a moral deterrent 
to the theatrical booking-agents. It is very unlikely that any 
manager in New York wi)) send a salacious pay or a filthy vaude- 
ville act to Plainfield, N. J. The members of the committee, who 
had to submit to considerable ‘jashing’ from their friends, have 


this much of solid satisfaction. They have put up a ‘keep-out’ 


sign on the town border, as a warning to indecent theatricals. 


* And if every community like Plainfield, every community large 
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action, should take a similar stand, how long do you think inde- 
cent theatricals would flourish? They woulddie ina month. ‘The 
Trail of the Tenderloin would be stopt at the source. We do not 
need, nor do we desire, Federal or State censors of plays. Each 
community can be its own censor, when the occasion requires, after 
the good American custom. And if ‘The Queen of the Moulin 
Rouge’ or ‘Miss Innocence’ or ‘The Girl from Rector’s’ or an 
‘Eyptian dancer’ is booked for your town, the occasion does re- 
quire. Takea tip from Plainfield. Get the Mayor to have a look 
at the theatrical bookings in your town and give orders accordingly. 
It is perfectly simple. You have the remedy in your own hands.” 


There is scarcely a small city in the country where a committee 
of sane, shrewd men, such as the Plainfield committee, says Mr. 


Eaton, could not accomplish considerable good for the theaters 
in many ways. Such, for example, as bringing the building up to 


the requirements of the fire laws, and rendering it more sanitary. 
“You may not think that any of these evils exist in your town; 


but they probably do.” The committee will be wise in deciding 
between what is falsely accused and what justly, for, says this 


writer, “between the obviously indecent, the flagrantly and frankly 
vulgar in stage entertainment, and the alleged immorality of serious 


and truthful dramas which depict scenes of depravity or present 
characters of unsavory lives, isa wide gap.” He goes on witha 


glance at two of this season’s plays that have, he thinks, been un- 
justly condemned : 


“It is a characteristic of a certain type of mind, perhaps, 
to... view a performance of Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ as it would 
a recreation of Sodom and Gomorrah, while imposing no 
strenuous objection to salacious musical comedies that attract a 
much larger number of spectators and make no appeal to the in- 
tellect. Boththe facts of experience and of introspective psychol- 
ogy show this attitude to be wrong; and under the specious 
moral shelter of this attitude indecency has crept into our theater 
where it does the most harm, even while serious plays were being 
kept out. Hypocrisy is none the less harmful, tho unconscious. 
Making of Eugene Walter’s serious, thoughtful, and tragic play, 
‘The Easiest Way,’ a supposed offense against public morals is 
not only arbitrarily to twist that play from its purpose, but also, 
by making it a success of sensation, not of merit, to encourage 
low-minded managers in false and vulgar imitations, and in more 
frank and open varieties of salaciousness. And any committee a 
town may appoint must guard against this injustice. ..... . 

“Mrs. Fiske produced last winter a play called ‘Salvation Nell,’ 
by Edward Sheldon, a graduate of Harvard, an outspoken and 
earnest young man. Vée// began her life as badly as might be, and 
the awful degeneracy of a Bowery barroom was depicted on the 
stage. But the play won its way up to hope and redemption; it 
inspired pity for the struggling souls who start so horribly handi- 
capped; it called forth cleansing tears from hardened theatergoers. 
At a near-by theater, a woman as far removed from Mrs. Fiske in 
artistic stature and idealism as pole from pole was depicting in a 
vile musica] play a schoolgirl completely unspotted from the world, 
and, by her adventures amid a set of elegant rakes and overdrest 
or undrest women, was inspiring ribald mirth. Yet ‘Salvation 
Nell’ was thandered at as immoral by some of our critics, while 
their papers sent reporters to ‘Miss Innocence,’ who gave it warm 
praise. Not only was a grave injustice thus done to our finest and 
noblest actress, but the reading public was deceived by the organs 
which should enlighten it... .... 

“Not the matter treated of in the drama, but the manner of treat- 
ing it, has ever been the sign of immorality on the stage. And for 
this very plain reason, not because ‘The Easiest Way ’ is produced, 
should we ery out in alarm; but because the facts which it depicts 
about the Tenderloin are true facts. Any real] and sincere ethical 
passion will seek not to suppress the drama, but to remedy the 


facts. And one of these facts is the low moral standard of a con- 
siderable portion of the theatrical world of New York, and the 


consequent )ow taste of this wor)d in matters concerning the drama. 
That ‘The Easiest Way ’ depicts these facts in the main with high 
seriousness, tragically, not comically, is in reality a hopeful sign, 


It shows that our playwrights are not dead to evil. It is the farces 
which make light of these facts which our ethical indignation 


should in reality strike.” 
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Acton, John E. E. Dalber, (Bases) {originator 
of the work]. The Cambri Modern History. 
Vol. XI. 4to, pp. 1044. New este: The Macmillan 
Co. $4 net. . 


An earlier volume of this great work has 
dealt in sufficient detail with contempo- 
raneous events in the United States which 
resulted in the abolition of slavery, the 
settlement of the Federal paramountcy, and 
the defeat in war of the disruptionists. 
The present volume returns to the conti- 
nent of Europe and treats of ‘‘The Growth 
of Nationalities.’’ The opening chapter, 
however, deals with a period (1841-1852), 
which opens with Peel as Prime Minister. 
[t was the first time in English history 
that the people had chosen the head minis- 
ter of the sovereign, and it is significant 
that the first sparkles of the free-trade 
dawn appeared during the ascendency of 
this statesman. 

Meanwhile France had experienced the 
overthrow of the Legitimists and when the 
Republic collapsed, another Napoleon ad- 
vanced from the Presidency to the Empire. 
The Second Empire witnessed the alliance 
of France with England in defense of 
Turkey. While two great statesmen, Ca- 
vour and Bismarck, successively came in 
contact with the Emperor of France, the 
first found in the Peace of Villafranca his 
work of emancipating Italy from the Aus- 
trians incomplete and Napoleon’s prom- 
ises practically unkept. Bismarck’s policy 
of blood and iron brought the same Em- 
peror to the knees of Germany at Sedan. 
When the Third Republic established it- 
self in France the long-needed repose came 
to the cruelly hampered and lacerated na- 
tion. But France had lost forever the hege- 
mony which Napoleon I. had boasted to be 
his own, and Berlin became the center, as 
of a united Germany, so of all the conti- 
nental coalitions. These events bring us to 
the threshold of contemporaneous history. 

The names attached to the various ar- 
ticles in this volume are of the first emi- 
nence in Europe. French political and 
literary affairs are dealt with by Professor 
Emile Bourgeois, who occupies the chair of 
history in the University of Paris, and 
Albert Thomas, 
stitution. 
Unity comes from the pen of the Professor 
of History in the University of Zurich. 
\taly and its share in the revolutionary 
movement which at this time swept 
through Europe is the theme of E. Masi, 
Professor of History in the University of 
Florence. The circumstances which led 
to the Germanic Confederation and the 
policy followed by Bismarck in the bring- 
ing about of German unity are detailed by 
H. Friedjung, Professor of History in the 
University of Vienna, and G. Roloff of the 
University of Berlin. The part played by 
Russia is described by Geoffrey Drage. 

These men are all specialists, and when 
we look at their work and examine it in 


detail we find that it furnishes little more 
than a key to the ample bibliographies 


which are appended to the volume. This 


is perhaps the best praise that could be 


given to essays so condensed, pregnant, 
and accurate. Nor must we forget to 


““Growth of the Na- 
was attecded by a distinct 


agrégé of the same in- 
The article on Swiss Federal 


mention that as the 
tionalities’’ 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


development of all the national literatures, 
so this development is treated in this en- 
cyclopedic work by specialists more or 
less well known. The present volume is 
perhaps the most interesting of all that 
have appeared, at least to those who wish 
to understand the Europe of their own 
generation in the light of the years that 
most closely preceded it. 

Barton, George. Adventures of the 


Greatest Detectives. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 


Bazin, Réné. ‘‘This, My Son” 
Translated by Dr. A. S. Reppoport. | 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


The peasant life of La vanete is here de- 


picted, a life of simple joys and sorrows 
lived close to Mother Earth, the chief 


World’s 
12mo, pp. 252. 


(Les Noellets). 
Pe. 307. New 

















CALVIN THOMAS, 


Author of “ A History of German Literature,” 
reviewed elsewhere. 


source of its income. The desire of Pierre 
Noellet, whose ancestors have tilled the soil 


for generations, to become a gentleman 
furnishes the starting-point of the story. 
The disappointment he causes the old 
people at home by abandoning his original 
intention of entering the Church, his in- 
ability to rise above his humble origin, and 
the many calamities that either 
directly or indirectly from his stubborn 
pride are set forth with simple directness. 
It is the familiar story of the prodigal; 


result 


in this case, one who wasted his substance 
in vain attempts to grasp the unattainable. 
The seque) is not satislying. 

There is not much to be said either for 
or against this new novel of Rén€é Bazin’s. 
The fact that it is a translation may in 
some degree account for its seeming medi- 
ocrity, for seldom does a story pass out of 
the original without loss. Without lagging 
for a moment, it lacks incident, and the 
plot is commonplace. On the other hand, 
descriptions of farm life are not without 


interest, while the humble types of French 
peasantry are drawn with a sure touch. 
The book appeals mostly to the emotions. 

Bowne, Borden Parker. 
T2mo, pp. 399. Boston: 
$1.50 net. 


Cook, Stanley A. 
tine in the Second 


Studies in Christianity. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Religion of Ancient Pales- 
Millennium sB.c. In the Light 
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of Archeology and the Inscriptions. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 


Cowen, Benjamin Rush. Abraham_ Lincoln— 
An Appreciation by One Who Knew Him. 12mo, 


16mo, pp, 121. 


pp. 63. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Co. $1 net. 
Dickins, Edith Pratt. The Port O’Dreams 
And Other Poems. 16mo, pp. 128. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1 net. 
Dryden, John, The Poetical Works of. Cam- 
bridge edition. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 1054. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 


Dubois, Dr. Paul. Self-control and How to Se- 
cure I It. Pp. 337. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
0. $1.50. 


This volume comes under the head of 


New-Thought literature, and with so emi- 
nent an authority as Dr. Dubois (author 


of ‘‘The Psychic Treatment of Nervous 


Disorders’’) back of it, should invite a 
careful perusal. Many of the opinions ad- 


vanced appear at first thought rather 
startling, but the author never neglects to 
give a rational foundation for his ideas. 
A large proportion of the ills of mankind 
are, he asserts, wholly unnecessary, and 
the object of his treatise is to teach the de- 
velopment of physical, mental, and moral 
well-being along the right lines. 


The first step is to learn to think. This 


does not mean absolute freedom of thought 


or action, for that is impossible, due to 
our being so largely the product of hered- 
ity and éducation. Even conscience is 
defined as the sum-total of the moral ideas 
With the individ- 
ual, however, rests the acceptance of good 
or bad concepts and on his choice will de- 
pend his future conduct. Hence the im- 
portance of ‘‘moral clear-sightedness”’ or 
the ability to see the most far-reaching 
consequences of our acts. ‘‘There has 
never been more than one way to correct 
a vice; it is to see clearly the dangers it 
entails for us. There is only one way of 
acquiring a quality; it is to see plainly 
the advantages it brings us. Outside of 
that is no wisdom.’’ 

The most valuable chapter is, perhaps, 


that on egoism and altruism, 


we owe to experience. 


for even the 
Dest-meaning persons sometimes confuse 
the two sentiments. An illustrative inci- 
dent tells of a man who claimed he had so 
much pity for the sufferers in the Mar- 
tinique disaster that he could scarcely bear 
to read about the catastrophe. Upon be- 
ing questioned if he had contributed toward 
the relief fund, he was obliged to acknowl- 
ledge that the thought had never once 


crossed his mind. Altruism not only leads 
to the materia) betterment of others, but 
to a kindly tolerance of their opinions and 
indulgence toward their conduct, The ele- 
ment of authority should be eliminated as 
much as possible. 

The author devotes some space to those 
physical disorders brought about by purely 
emotional disturbances, maintaining that 
the ‘‘ ’ of imaginary ills is just what 
tends to develop disease. Even when suf- 
fering seems unavoidable, it need not over- 
whelm us. ‘‘He who knows how to suffer, 
suffers less." Jn the chapter on courage, 
there is a repeated call to be strong. Sin- 
cerity is emphasized as the most necessary 
of the virtues. 

The last word concerns supreme 


purpose of life. It is to seek our own and 


others’ happiness in the truest sense of the 


scare’ 


, the 
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term. With this moral ideal in mind, 
there is no cause for distress in either the 
disputes of religious teachers or the wrang- 
lings of philosophers. ‘‘Happiness can 
only have its existence in the most com- 
plete of our ideal aspirations, in the wor- 
smp of the true, the beautiful, and the 
deed.” 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 


and Other Selections. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Fillebrown, ©. B. The A_B C of Taxation. 


With Boston Object-Lessons, Private Property in 
Land, and Other Essays and Addresses. 12mo, pp. 
229. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 


Education. An Essay, 
16mo, pp. 75. oston: 


Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James. 
ish Literature. 8vo, pp. 259. 
Society of America. 


Foltz, El Bie K. The Federal Civil Services as a 
Career—A Manual for Applicants for Positions and 


Those in the Civil Service of the Nation. 12mo, pp. 
ix-325. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 
net. 


Chapters on Span- 


ew York: Hispanic 


Galsworthy, John. New York: 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s nerves have before 
this been set a-tingling by the smug com- 
placency of the English prosperous middle 
class, but never to such fine artistic effect 
as in the present story. Never at least in 
any of his novels: there is room for a 
chance that he has done as well in some 
of his dramas. They, unfortunately, are 
practically unknown to us save in the 
printed form. What they might achieve 
on the stage is only a matter for dubious 
speculation, since so uncordia) a welcome 
was given to his ‘‘Silver Box’’ when Miss 
Barrymore presented it a couple of seasons 
ago. But there is no denying the power 
of this story. Mr. Galsworthy is rapidly 
taking a place among the foremost of Eng- 
lish novelists. 

It is not exactly the place left vacant by 
George Gissing, for he lacks the width of 
view and the humanity of that lamented 
writer when at his best. ‘‘Fraternity’’ is 
an intensive study of two families. They 
stand far apart in the social scale, yet they 
are connected by threads of destiny that 
make them interact upon each other to 
change the whole current of both their 
lives. The Dallisons were prosperous 
bourgeois in Kensington; the Creeds were 
starveling vulgarians in a back alley not 
far distant. They stood toward each 
other as substance and shadow; the truth 
of their social relation being often exprest 
by one of the characters in the story, an 
aged and exalted visionary, who in one 
sense serves as the chorus of the action. 
‘*Each of us,’’ he was wont to assert, ‘‘has 
a shadow in those streets, in those places.”’ 
And the insistence upon that idea serves 
really to vivify the injustice of present 
social conditions. 

The author cleverly enforces the impos- 
sibility, referred to any standards of 
rights, of these conditions, by bringing to 
naught all efforts toward an entente. The 
tragic consequences of the action of this 
little drama result from the amateur efforts 
of the rich Dallisons to help the poor 
Creeds; but the conviction is forced upon 
us that help is impossible under the per- 
sistence of social life on its present terms. 
It is only by changing the social structure 
that salvation for either is possible—doubt- 
less the thesis that Mr. Galsworthy set 
himself to demonstrate. We admire the 
cleverness with which he has selected the 


Fraternity. 
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terms of his problem, and the skill with 
which he has wrought out the structure. 
Nothing superfluous is admitted, every- 
thing counts—even down to the lap-dog, 
who represents not so much a dog as an 
idea. The writer proves his case, we 
should say, up to the hilt. He has Wike- 
wise introduced us to some interesting 
types, but we miss a certain sense of life 
in all this, because, perhaps, of too much 
preoccupation with the thesis. 

Mr. Galsworthy observes life as wel) as 
Gissing; but he will not be as great a 
novelist until he comes to treat life for its 
own sake—as Gissing came to do—and 
not as a propagandist. 


Gilman, Arthur. My Cranford. Pp. 


225. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin $ 


Co. I.25. 

It is in a modest dress of calico that the 
new Cranford makes its bow to the literary 
world. The novel binding is appropriate 
and unique. 


The Cranford of Mr. Gilman’s, while 


possessing all the serenity and peace of 














CHARLES F. HOLDER, 
Author of “ Fish Stories, Alleged and Experienced.” 


Mrs. Gaskell’s village, is distinctively New 
England and it is with New-England types 
and traditions that the author concerns 
himself. The reader is invited to inspect 
the village stores, post-office, and church, 
is introduced to the minister, doctor, and 
antiquarian, and learns all about the dilap- 
idated fire-engine that is called into actual 
service once in a hundred years. The 
writer’s observations are tinged with a 
gentle philosophy suggestive of Ik Marvel. 

Mr. Gilman affectionately calls Cranford 
the center of the universe and remarks 
that all roads lead to it. What more ap- 
preciative tribute to one’s native place? 
The mantle of charity covers its pecul- 
iarities and its sleepy self-sufficiency passes 
for commendable conservatism. For a 


narrative of more stirring interest one & 


would not have far to seek, but nothing 
more restful could be found than this con- 
templation .of ‘‘My Cranford’’ which the 
author terms ‘‘a phase of the quiet life.” 
The interested reader who wishes to dis- 
cover the identity of this obscure commu- 
nity will be aided in his search by the illus- 
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trations with which the book is plentifwily- 
supplied. 

Harland, H : 

arian one 


r2mo, pp. 349. 
$1.50. 


The Royal End—A Romance. 
w York: Dodd, Mead & (Co 


Harvey. George, and Others. On Track and 2 
mond. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 220. New Y< 


Harper & Bros. 60 cents. 


Holder, Charles Frederick, and Jordan, Dz 
Starr. Fish Stories—Alleged and Experiencc 


with a little History Natural and Unnatural, {\\\ : ‘ 


trated. 12M0, | 6. New York: olt 
= pp. 33 w Henry Hoit 


Hume-Griffith, MF. Behind the Veil in Persia 


and Turkish Arabia. 8vo, pp. 336. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.50. 


M. E. Hume-Griffith is the wife of a 
medical missionary and while she does not 
take as her main theme the details of her 
husband’s work she plainly shows that her 
position as a physician’s wife gave her op- 
portunities of seeing the private and inti- 
mate life of the Eastern family such as the 
ordinary traveler could never obtain. 
The ‘antiquities of the East have been 
sufficiently described by other writers, and 
the mounds of Mosul or ancient Nineveh 
laid bare by Layard and other travelers. 
The modern archeologist, however, knows 
a great dea} more about the past life of Mes- 
opotamia and Persia than he does of the 
present. Mrs. Hume-Griffith introduces 
us to the most exclusive penetralia of the 
domestic establishment in Teheran, |s- 
pahan, and Mosul. Weare told everything 
about Persian etiquette, about the ‘‘ god” 
of the harem—a ‘‘jolly little boy ’’—‘‘fast 
becoming overbearing in his actions to- 
ward his grandmother, mother and aunt”’ 
about the welcome given the boy baby 
and the disappointment exprest when it 
is ‘‘only a girl.’’ There is some emphasis 
laid upon the change which Christianity is 
introducing into ‘‘modern Turkish and 
Arabian life,’”’ much indeed which has been 
often related before. The most interest- 
ing section of the book is that which demon- 
strates the practical beneficence of the 
medical mission and its usefulness not only 
in teaching by an object-lesson the truths 
of Christianity, but also in reconciling the 
Oriental mind to the customs and ideas 
of Western civilization. Enthusiastically 
wrapt up in the work of her husband, 
Dr. Hume-Griffith, his wife has done well 
to chronicle in so effective a manner the 
various phases of work and travel which 
she shared with him, and she has accom- 
plished this in the plainest and most un- 
affected manner. 

The work is plentifully illustrated with 
photographic reproductions and contains 
a capital map of Persia and Turkish Arabia. 
It is also equipped with an index. 

Polly Winford. - 
& C 


Longmans, Green 


ia- 


Hussey, Eyre. 12mM0, Pp. 355. 
New York: 
Johnson, Charles F. pices and His Crit- 


ics. x2mo0, pp. 386. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 net. 


Karadja, Princess. 
Poem. 16mo, pp. 93. 
Co. 50 cents net. 


Kelly, Florence Finch. 
aia I2mMo, pp. 422. 
0. 


Toward the Light—A Mystic 
New York: Dodd, Mead 


The 


Delafield Affair. 
Chicago: 6 


. McClurg 


Kenealy, Arabella. 
trated. 12mo, pp. 373. 
Co. $1.50. 

King, Gertrude. The Landlubbers. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 272. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
. King, Henr ry Churchill. The Laws of Friendship 
Human and Divin 12mo, pp. 158. New 


The Macmillan Co. “or. 25 net. 
(Continued on page 766) 


The Whips of Time. Illus 
Boston: Little, Brown & 
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Genuine Original Oil Paintings 








At Half Their True Value 





On a Seven Cent a Day Plan 





Nothing adds so much to the brightness and attractiveness of a home as beautiful rich-colored oil paintings. 
stant pleasure and suggest culture and refinement, Everybody en 


oil oil paintings—that are worthy specimens of high class art, are un 


ers. Here is a chance o 


They are a con- 


ys handsome paintings in the home, But rea/, original 
er ordinary conditions, beyond the means of many of our 


a life time to secure beautiful original works of art for you homie. 


Examine these Paintings in Your Home 
For Five Days—At Our Expense 


Words fail to do justice to the richness of the oil colors, the beauty and charm of the subjects and the elegance of the frames 
—you simply must see these paintings to ap facie fully. their beauty. We give you the privilege of a personal examination 


at our expense. Simply send the coupon 


low, indicating your choice and we will send you a beautiful painting, all 


§ 
charges prepaid to examine, enjoy and criticise for five days. You can hang it in your home, view it from every angle; invite 
your friends to come in, study it and express their opinions regarding it. 

If it pleases and you desire to keep it—at the end of the five days send us $2, and $2 each month for eleven months until 


the absurdly low price of $24 is paid for painting and frame. Jf you decide not to keep the painting, just hold it subject to 


our order. 


How We Are Able to Sell Original Oil Paintings 
on Such Favorable Terms 

In the great centers of population and culture like New York, 

Chicago, Paris and Berlin, artists live in great numbers. lt is a well- 


known fact that artists are usually as deficient in business ability as 
they are gifted in their chosen work. They move and exist in a realm 


of art and do not know how to find a market for the product of their 
skill. They are glad to make ready sales of their paintings at prices 


far below their actual value. We have taken advantage of this situa- 
tion to accumulate a limited number of G Oil P. They 


comprise 
Exquisitely Beautiful Subjects 
Each painting guaranteed to be an original—not acopy. They are 
painted in rich oil colors by artists of no little ability and reputation 
and are well x worth $50 each. The following is a list of the subjects: 


LANDSCAPES, to include paintings of brooks, lakes, sunsets, moon 
riser, etc; WOODLA NDS, to include scenes in and about the woods 


at the different seasons of the year, PASTORIAL SUBJECTS, to in+ 
clude landscapes, with cattle or sheep; MARINES, to include scenes 
on Coast of Maine, in Holland, inVenice, paintings of boats at sea, etc. 


Every Painting a Splendid Original 


—On genuine artist canvas, mounted on stretcher, painted in rich 
oil colors by artists of note and skill and valued at not less than 
$50. Weare confident that if you let us send you one painting 
you will not only buy it, but many others. It’s because we know 
the value these paintings possess, that we take all the risk and 
pay the express charges to put same in your home for five 
days before you pay us a cent. 


Size Two Feet by Three Feet 































Art Dealers and Distributors 


290-292-294 W. Adams Street - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; 


Outside Neseanenaute-¥ we Feet High by Three Feet Wide 


Consolidated Portrait and Frame Co. 


We will remove it without expense or embarrassment to you. 


Rich, Elegant Frames 


—all gilt, Piavestine design—made expressly for the beautiful paintings 
which they set off. The frame is profusely burnished with pure gold leaf. 
There are ‘coule one hundred gold burnishes on the frame, to say nothing 
of the long sweeps which are overlaid with pure gold leaf 

The frame enclosed ina polished ebonized shadow box, which gives 
it a proper setting and lends additional beauty to the painting. Size 


frame, including shadow box is two feet by three feet. 


How To Indicate Your Choice 


Just tellus on the coupon which of the above class of subjects you 
desire and we will select the painting which in our judgment will best 


please you. Please limit your choice to the range of subjects listed in 
this advertisement. 


Beautify Your Home With A Genuine Oil Painting 


A $50 painting at half its value on a small monthly payment plan is not 
offered the public very often—We may not be able to repeat this offer 
after our present contracts have expired. 


Accept Our Offer Now 


All you need to do is to fill out and send the coupon below. That signi- 
fies your desire to have us send at our expense, the Genuine Oil Paintings 
of your choice, framed complete in shadow box, for five days approval. 
You are the sole judge. Call in your friends and neighbors to criticise. 
If your verdict is favorable, remit $2 after the five days and $2 a month for 
eleven months. If not, we’ll remove it free of expense to you and you'll 
not be out one penny. 


Just Sign, Clip and Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Five Days Free Approval Coupon 


Consolidated Portrait and Frame Co., 
Art Dealers and Distributors 
290-292-294 W. Adams St., 


Chicago 





Gentlemen:— 

Please send me the following oil paintings for 
five days approval as stated in your advertise- 
ment in Literary Digest. If satisfactory, 1 will 
send you $2.00 for each painting and frame, 
after five days inspection, and remit $2.00 
monthly for each painting and frame for eleven 
months. 


Selection of Paintings............ 
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OUR: Kale Uesd-16 Nake Good Ganvy 


—-maybe they do yet, but in many a household it is 
a lost art. 


@ Grandmother's Gravy —how smooth it was—how good it tasted! 
That was because she thickened it with Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
and not with flour. Flour makes lumpy gravy and that raw taste. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is the right thickening for gravies, for sauces and cream soups. 

@ Remember one thing—you can’t make perfect pie crust without it—one part Kingsford's to 
two parts flour is the recipe. Also, it makes a puff-paste that melts in the mouth. 

@ A Word to Kingsford Friends —Send us the name of any young housewife who thinks that 
Corn Starch is used only for puddings or desserts; we will send her our new little Book A.A., 
“What a Cook Ought to Know About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you without 
cost a copy too if you like. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 

















The fz Swinging Attachable Desk Stand 


A strong and handy extension to 
the busy man's desk, fitted with 


$ an exclusive feature. 
“ME See That Lock? 
F. 0. B. Monroe. A simple twist of this little lever 
For this hand- fixes the stand solidly in any * 
some, serviceable position ; or s a it 
lertical Fi free to swing at a touch and bring 
cea cae blades: race card ong on the modern office 
b prea cage ae on bgt ag furniture and the labor 
steady, dependable. Easily 4 ry 
Holds 20,000 Letters attached to any desk. saving conveniences 


Propel), Birkee OF that bear the name of 
and keeps oxidized, $4. 


them in most Black enamel, e 

convenient, ac- 

cessible shape. A gre 

big time and tem- : 

per saver. EES 
° 


Your dealer will show you these business 
~ snc npg economies, or we will fill your order 
do not want it entirely for cor- direct. Desks and files are f. 0. b. 
respondence, select card in- factory. Our big catalog shows 
- coma rh ramos dozens of other things you need; 
whatever you need. write for it today. Get posted. 


Seeadealer or cat- 


alog for extras, C 
. The ffZee 


Mfg. Co. 
Tepe 56 Union St., 
ppe- MONRO 
writer Desk. of 


























































































































No. 444, 

















(Solid Oak ,Golden Same style as No. 
or Weathered) Nine 555 but correct 
kinds of drawers to se- height for machine, 
lect from—all the drawers on one 50 
filing systems you 192 sideonly. Choice 5142 
need—and no more. o of drawers. . . 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 764) 
Kingsley, Florence Morse. The Glass House. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: Dodd, 


Mead & Co, §1.50. 
Kipling, Rudyard. With the Night Maii—a 


Story of 2000 a.p. (Together with Extracts from 
the Contemporary Magazine in which it Appeared.) 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 77. New York: Doubleday 
Page & Co. I. is 

Porter, Sarah Harvey. The Life and Times of 


Anne Royall. 8vo, pp. 298. Cedar Rapids: Torch 
Press Book Shop. $1.50 net. 


Anne Royall's life began in the reign of 
George III. of England and ended in the 
Presidency of Abraham Lincoln. Thus 
she lived through all the most stirring 
scenes of earlier American history. Yet 
altho she is neither a historic figure of 
national prominence nor a _ writer of 
recognizable literary merit, she was one of 
the best-known figures of her time. Her 
ten bogks of travel show that she had 
visited every city, town, and village of the 
United States of her period. Most valuable 
are the pages in which she records her 
impressions of the country as she saw it. 
She gives every indication of possessing a 
clear, sane, and sympathetic mind and in 
her must be recognized the pioneer woman 
journalist of the age. She had conversed 
with every President of the United States 
from Washington to Lincoln, and her liter- 
ary portraits of numerous American celeb- 
rities are vivid and piquant. While 
espousing the cause of Freemasonry, she 
made many enemies by her antagonism 
toward the narrow theology, which then 
dominated: the churches, and her efforts 
doubtless contributed something toward 
its subsequent obsolescence. 

Anne Royall, née Newport, was born in 
the backwoods of Maryland, June 11, 
1769. Till she was thirteen years of age 
she suffered the rigors and faced the dan- 
gers of a country overrun by Indians. In 
1797, she married Captain William Royall, 


‘a Virginian soldier of Washington’s army, 


On the death of her husband in 1824, she 
came to the capital and began her career 
as a traveler (1824-31). At the last 
date she established a newspaper, The 
Paul Pry, in which she maintained a vigor- 
ous controversy against the Anti-Masons, 
the supporters of a State Church, and the 
proposers of a United States Bank. She 
opposed so many prejudices, and roused 
up so many enemies, that she was arrested, 
tried, and convicted in Washington on the 
charge of being a common scold. She was 
not, however, ducked in the Potomac, and 
continued to edit a newspaper of her own 
to within a few weeks of her death, October 
1, 1854. The volume before us, being 
filled with extracts from her writings, is as 
entertaining as it is illuminating. In Anne 
‘Royall we see the predecessor of those 
great and inspiring examples of American 
womanhood to which the country owes 
so much. The thorough and scholarly 
way in which the author has handled the 
mass of material at her command is dis- 
tinctly worthy of notice. 


Price, George B. The Problem of Happy Mar- 
riate—Cousidered as a Practical Personal Problem 
for the Unmarried and the Married. 16mo, pp. 123. 
Atlantic City, N. J.: The Chelston Press. $1. 





When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Half a teaspoon is half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings a refreshing sleep, Quiets the nerves. 
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Ridgway, Robert [Edited by]. Birds of the 
World. A Popular Account by Frank H. Knowl- 
ton, Ph.D. ith a Chapter on the Anatomy of 
Birds by Frederic A. Lucas. MIllustrated. _8vo, pp. 
xi-873. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 7. 


Thomas, Calvin. A History of German Litera- 
ture. 8vo, pp. 430. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


A well-reasoned and philosophical his- 
tory of German literature, concise and 
clear, is not to be found either in the Ger- 
man or French language, and we are com- 
pelled to admire the strength and lucidity 
with which Professor Thomas condenses 
into a volume of four hundred pages his 
account of a thousand years of literary 
progress. As a handbook and a guide 
to its use’ the ample bibliography which 
he furnishes the work is above praise. 
The author begins by describing the twi- 
light of poetry and romance as it appears 
in the pagan period of Germany, with all 
its wild and sometimes sublime mythology. 
The influence of chivalry and of minstrelsy 
follows, to be succeeded by the age of 
Lutheranism. The great wars stirred up 
great emotions and prepared Germany for 
her Klopstock and her Wieland. Natur- 
ally Professor Thomas dwells at length on 
the culmination of the new thought in the 
poetic drama of Goethe. It is refreshing 
to find a writer of this authority giving its 
proper place to the second part of Faust. 
The chapter on Romanticism is notable, 
and we commend the reserve and self- 
denial of the author in closing his study 
without any criticism of contemporary 
German writers. For scholarly finish, 
taste, and completeness this sketch of Ger- 
man literature is in every way commend- 
able. 

Thomas, Rowland. The Little Gods—A Masque 


of the Far East. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 304. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 





FOOD FACTS 
What an M. D. Learned. 





A prominent Georgia physician went 
through a food experience which he makes 
public : 

‘It was my own experience that first led 
me to advocate Grape-Nuts food and I also 
know, from having prescribed it to conva- 
lescents and other weak patients, that the 
food is a wonderful rebuilder and restorer 
of nerve and brain tissue, as well as muscle. 
It improves the digestion and sick patients 
— gain just as I did in strength and 
weight very rapidly. 

_“T was in such a low state that I had to 
give up my work entirely, and went to the 
mountains of this state, but two months 
there did not improve me; in fact, I was 
not quite as well as when I left home. 

“‘My food did not sustain meand it became 
plain that I must change. Then I began to 
use Grape-Nuts food and in two weeks I 
could walk a mile without fatigue, and in 
five weeks returned to my home and practice, 
taking up hard work again. Since that time 
I have felt as well and strong as I ever did 
in my life. 

‘“‘As a physician who seeks to help all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make these 
facts public.” 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts, when the 
regular food does not seem to sustain the 
body, will work. miracles. 

“ There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





Soda Cracker Logie 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 
there is only ove soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 
best in freshness. Of course, 
that soda cracker is 


Uneeda &¢ 
Biscuit J 




























ee Js. 
INEXPENSIVE CLEANLINESS 


If you have gas, a Humphrey Instantaneous 
A rtable, pure white, steady, safe Water Heater will give you steaming hot 
Figne. Beephses then fangs pmo or water in any quantity, at any minute, day or 
aeeuyione, 1 candle power. He Strate night, at es cost tha by anyother method 
2 cts. per week. Over 200 styles. Every Moderate In cost, no expense for re- 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. Write pairs. Bathing means health. Write 
for catalog. Do not delay. today for our 30 days’ Trial Offer and 
BEST LIGHT CO. >. Free Booklet. 
92K. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 
HUMPHREY Co. 


DEPT. 4165 KALA (200, MICH, 























Designed by the World’s Greatest Naval Architect 
rhe most advanced ideas in launch and motor- }) 
1. construction have been embodied by Whittel- 
sey & Whitaker, of New York, in 
The New Mullins 1909 Models 
» boats have many new improvements—One Maw 
Fc dh ate Gichintese tupraved Reversible Engine 
—Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust, ete. ; 
Built of steel like torpedo boats and fitted with larxe 
air chambers like life boats. Mullins Boats are the 
safest. speediest, staunchest, most satisfactory bouts 
ever built. 

Our catalogue tells all about these wonderful new FF 
models and why Mullins Boats are superior to ul! 
others. What fast time they make—how reasonable 
they are in price. It illustrates and describes our 

: complete line of Launches, Motor Boats, Marine 
i , Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Bouts. 
_segrerenerremmnwomaneane ee i When you want your boat you will want it at one, not 
three months later; so write to day for our Catologue. 
W.H. MULLINS CO., 143 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
Mullins ‘1909 Special’? $110 is the Greatest Launch 
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One Man Gontrol 






Bargain ever offered. 
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Wash-Day | 
— 7 Baking Day 


Sse is : All days are alike to the 
' New Perfection Wick 

Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove. No matter for 
what purpose you need a 
quick, clean, hot flame, or 
a slow, steady flame— 
without an added degree of 
heat in the room—there 1s 
no stove like the “ New 
Perfection’’—the wonder- 
ful oil stove that has revo- 
lutionized housekeep- 


ing. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


besides being the perfect stove for summer, is just as efficient for year-round use. It 
is built with a CABINET TOP that makes it possible to warm dishes and keep 
en food hot after it is cooked, and adds many other conveniences. 

| The ‘‘New Perfection’ is the most complete and most efficient 
oil stove ever made. Made in three sizes. Can be had either with 
or without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer's, write our nearest 
agency. 


THE Ra oO LA MP is unsurpassed for home 


illumination. Floods the 

room with light if you wish it—gives a 

restful, mellow glow if you prefer it. Just the lamp for daily 
use everywhere. If not with your dealer, write our nearest 


agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HvuGo HIRsH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


The Lure of the City 


BOOK FOR YOUNG ME 
dust Published. By David James Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 






















Each Section Has Dust-Proof 
Top and Noiseless Door 












These are two of the many features, found only in the 
Viking Sectional Bookcase, which make it far superior 
to any other bookcase on the market. 





Viking disappearing doors run on our Frictionless Steel 
Guides, and are guaranteed not to stick, bind or rattle. 
Special air-cushioned construction positively prevents doors 
f rom slamming. 


Low Prices and Money-Back Guarantee 


The Viking Sectional Bookcase can be furnished in one 
section or a thousand, at surprisingly low prices. 

Our wonderful Interlocking Device holds the sections 
firmly together, giving that solid, one-piece appearance. 
Can be fitted in corners and under windows, in home or 
office. Built by the world-famous Skandia Craftsmen. 

All leading furniture stores handle the Viking Bookcase 
in all woods, from the most ordinary to the finest. Can be 
had in Crafts, Mission, De Luxe or any style you wish. 

Money will be refunded on any Viking purchase if you are 
not satisfied. Write today for Free Viking Book, with fill 
description and illustrations. 

















































We make a full line of Buffets, China 
Closets, House Desks, Parlor Cabinets, ete. 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO., Dept. 85, Rockford, Ill. 




















CURRENT POETRY 


The Book Line 
Rivington Street Library, New York 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Come, ye that despair of the land 
Which the Future shall know— 

Who doubt what the years that expand 
In their fulness must show— 

Who grasp not the thing which shall be 
When deliverance comes 

To millions in bondage—and see, 
At the verge of the slums, 

These foreign-born children that march 
In their hundreds and more 

In sunshine and storm, through the arch 
Of the library door! 


Their race? Ah, what matters their race 
To our generous Mold 

Of Nations! Yet, if ye would trace 
All the record unrolled, 

Take heart from the days that are dead: 
For the fathers of these 

With Leif or with Eric the Red 
Braved mysterious seas, 

Or followed Yermak through the snows 
Of a boreal dome, 

Or gave to the eagles the foes 
Of Imperial Rome; 

Or tented with David, or ranked 
In the Balkans those swords 

That bulwarked all Europe, unthanked, 
From the Ottoman hordes. 

Aye, old at the time of the Flood, 
Still the law is the same; 

The Builder shall spring from the blood 
Whence the Warrior came. 


They trail through the alley and mart 
To this Palace of Tomes— 

Wee urchins, red-hatted and swart 
As their underworld gnomes, 

And hundreds of quaint little maids 
Wearing ribands of green 

Or scarlet on duplicate braids, 
Quick-eyed, orderly, clean, 

And silent. Some take from the shelves 
Of the volumes a-row 

Those legends of goblins and elves 
That we loved long ago; 

Yet more choose the stories of men 
Whom a nation reveres— 

Of Lincoln and Washington, then 
Of the bold pioneers 

Who plowed in a blood-sprinkled sod, 
Whose strong hands caused to rise 

That Temple which these, under God, 
Yet shall rear to the skies! 

—New York Times (April 2). 


The Sleepers 
By James B. Kenyon 


Do they whisper in the dark, 
And to one another call 

Through the perfumed hush, nor mark 
Time’s remote processional? 


Wrapt in silence, do they hear 

Green things growing overhead— 
Silver tinklings, thin and clear, 

Where the brook slants o’er its bed? 


Do they never seek to rise 
From the clods about them prest, 
Love’s old hunger in their eyes, 
Love’s old ardors in their breast? 


When each new spring brings again 
Gush of song and flush of bloom, 
And the warm breath of the rain 
Blown through aisles of verdurous gloom— 


When the twilights ebb and flow, 
And-through evening dews and musk 
Violet shadows come and go 
Round young lovers in the dusk— 


Feel they not the kindling blood 
In their dead veins stir and leap, 
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And old longings, like a flood, 
Through their troubled quiet sweep? 


Or, when winter days are drear, 
And o’er many a sparkling roof 
Curls the smoke of household cheer, 
Of love’s vestal flame the proof 


When through purple shades of night, 
Past the wind-swept, snowy wood, 
Winks the watched-for windowed light, 

Star of love’s solicitude— 


Then do rumors and desires 

Borne through death’s unsunned eclipse, 
In them wake the ancient fires? 

Dreams of lips upon their lips? 


Groping touch of babes that roves 
O’er the bosom's throbbing swell? 

Children’s laughter in the groves? 
Twinkling footsteps in the dell? 


All the fond, far plaintive things 
Vanished with the vanished years— 
Bring these no dear comfortings? 
In the dust no healing tears? 


And when summer days are long, 
And the bees drone in the flowers, 
And the pewits lift their song, 


It is Tone that makes or unmakes a piano 
It is Tone that has won fame for the 


STEINWAY | 
eam PLANO ) 


$550 HE matchless tone of the Steinway | ) 
is the result of all that has been 


done in three successive generations fb 





of unfaltering fidelity to a high ideal. (G/ 


It is the unequalled creative genius At 





and mechanical skill of the Steinways 

















Iterant through sunlit hours; 


that have made the Steinway the 


standard of piano comparison. 


From the mossy woodpaths where 
Youth pursued, 'mid trailing bows, 


Steinway Pianos 
Rosy shapes with streaming hair can be bought of any 


Sidewise blown from ivory brows; 


| authorized Steinway Steinway tone is not that of a day, 


dealer at New York 


See they not in signals mute 


Lifted hands that gleam and wave, | a but of a lifetime; and it is this feature 
While the riotous currents shoot | p : et 
Through the frost-bands of the grave? transportation added. of maintained musical value—and 


Illustrated catalogue 
and prices sent on re- 
quest and mention of 
this magazine. worth all that is asked for it. 


Barefoot milkmaids as they pass 
Singing to the vocal morn; 

Shining fruit in orchard grass; 
Sickles flashing ’mid the corn; 


therefore of maintained commercial 
value—that makes the Steinway 


Yule-logs blazing on the hearth; 
Smiles and kindly speech of men; 

All the homely ways of earth— 
Yearn they not for these again? 







STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 

107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

(Subway Express Station at the Door) 





Or, pavilioned round with sleep, 
Missing naught that they forego, 
Do they lie content to keep 
Secrets that we do not know? 
—Scribner's Magazine (April). 





LEARNING THINGS 
We are all in the Apprentice Class. 





When a simple change of diet brings back | 
health and ej on the story is briefly | 
told. A lady of Springfield, Ill., says: ——— 

‘“‘ After being afflicted for years with ner- | 


vousness and heart trouble, I received a 

shock four years ago that left me in such a ' 
condition that my life was despaired of. Cc O r ee * 
“1 cate get - — or doctors nor ‘ 
rom the numberless heart and nerve reme- ust to prove to you how good our Shoe 

dies I tried, because I didn’t know that| | {jus {3 for your shoes what lasting lustre Eagle Br and 
coffee was daily putting me back more than 3: “ 

the doctors vata § 











For we know, if you once try Eagle Brand 











c put me ahead. — Shoe Cream you will like it so well you will Sh é 
‘Finally at the request of a friend I left always buy it. That’s how we can afford to oe ream 
off coffee and began the use of Postum and give you a package. 
against my convictions I gradually improved Please don’t compare Eagle Brand Shoe _Send us 25c and name of your shoe dealer. 
~ health until for the past 6 or 8 months I pty pos arose — pester ate judge i we'll pend xs soaulas. 25c pastes. 
a ‘ | C. she! at injure the leather, ogether w ce: cates good a! our dealer’s 
nave Sent -Sumemn. ee eae, nacvonmnens Eagle Brand Shoe Cream is a pure oi] {Fr another 25c wort! of any Eagle Brand Polish. 
8 8; ening speis waterproof dressing with a delicate fragrance. Or send us 10c and receive al0c package 
of heart trouble. There i¢ not a drop of turpentine in it. There and certificates good for another l0c package. 
My troubles all came from the use of is nothing else like it for use on black, brown, We will also send you our book~ 
coffee, which I had drunk from childhood, red or russet shoes and it preserves their ‘* The Care of Shoes” 


and yet they disappeared when I quit coffee original coloz. This book was written for us by experi- 























and took up the use of Postum.”’ Besites giving a lasting. brilliant polish, it — gy who know the peculiar tendencies 
Many ople marvel at the effects of protects the leather—makes it soft, smooth and of leather. 
: mee plidble. Eagle Brand Shoe Cream is as good Write us today. 
pln of cafe and a piper ran en tor ladies’ and children's use as for men’s. It ; 3 
ere is nothing marvelous about 1t—on oesn’t rub off and soil the hands or garments. . . ‘ 
common sense. 8 y It comes in a glass jar and is convenient to $ American Shoe f ‘olich Co., wena | Fi corel ‘ 
° ots e e andle. H Enclosed find 10¢ Please send 10¢ package of H 
Ney: is adestroyer—Postum isa rebuilder. Eagle Brand Suede Dressing (liquid) is the & Easle Brand Shoe Cream and your book,,"‘Care of § 
at’s the reason. : only dressing on the market. Willrestore the § N°%-’’ Also the coupons entitling me to your: goods § 
> Look in kee. for the famous little book, original color of Saath wots cms tin ee ee 8 
; 2? eathers withou njuring ie same or matting s ny 
The Road to Wellville the knap. Price, 25c per bottle. H Name é 
Ever read the above letter? A new one Address___ Dp 
appears from time to time. They are genu- dy denon 
ine, true, and full of human interest. _ ehmaadecnanathie : 
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A Floor Finish 
Which Won’t Turn White 











Almost any varnish turns white when used on 
floors. Heel prints sink into it and break the 
smooth surface—the mark shows white. Heavy 
furniture is rolled over it—the casters leave an 
ugly track of white. Moisture soaks into it- 
then into the floor, and the varnish turns white. 

After a few months of use amy “general” var- 
nish mest show a network of marks, breaks and 
scratches—an ugly, scuffed white. 

And you can’t turn back to waxes and wax 
preparations—they are only temporary makeshifts 
—soon unsightly—always unsanitary. 

The right finish for floors has been the problem 
of the home owner for years. But it isa problem 
no longer. 


We Age Our Oils 


After 39 years of experiment we have perfected 
a secret process that enables us to make a perfect 
Floor Varnish. 


Elastica 


Floor 
Finish 











By ageing our oils, we eliminate the “ deviltry ” 
which unsuits common varnish for floors. 

This new varnish—‘‘Alastica”—does not turn 
white under heel prints and heavy casters. Its 
surface is so flexible that it gives. Elastica does 
not crumble and break under pressure—it bends. 
And when the pressure is removed it smoothes 
back into its normal position. 


Tough, Elastic Varnish 


No other varnish for Floors is so elastic or so 
tough. The elasticity and toughness of A/astica 
have been shown to be over jive times as great 
as the average of “ general” varnishes. 

Won’t you send for our book and learn how we 
have proved Elastica? 

Settle floor troubles by asking for this book 
today. Simply say, “Send me your book: The 
Right and Wrong Finish for Floors.” Address 
Department 5, 29 Broadway, New York; 2620 
Armour Avenue, Chicago, or International Var- 
nish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





Elastica Floor Finish is made only by the 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
Sold by dealers everywhere 











The Gladiolus 
In Your Garden 


50 varieties of Gladiolus ; 3 Tuberose 
bulbs: 3 varieties Dahlias; 1 pkt. Shasta 


Daisy Seed, Onebdox containing the above 
for 50 ceuts prepaid to one address only, 


50 Cent Box of Bulbs 


Cu-hman’s Catalogue tells about Gla- 
diolus, how wand when to plant, best kinds 
forleast money. Dahlias. Shasta Daisies, 
Peonies and Philippine Lilies also. 
Send for this book, it’s free. 


Cushman Gladiolus Company 
Box 9, Sylvania, Ohio 











10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on epproval, « without a cent 
Opt tx eigh' ight prepaid « DON’T 
satisfied 


you are 
after yA CEN the Dicycle 10 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY steer eee 


at any price 


il you receive our latest 
art Sakon illustrating rece kind of 
bic ~as or yh. have learned our %' 

rvelous new 


offers. 


ONE “CENT: wribg © postal ext Ceeey- 


Sins will be sent von 7M, postpaid by 
return mai). You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 


.« Coaster-Brakes, Built- 
usual prices. 





Tl 
up-Wheels and all sundries at 


P- 
MEAD CYCLE GO. DeptD 273 CHICAGO 













money back if it's not. 


Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 


Send for Catalog No. 525 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 





Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife say know the comfort and convenience of a K 
™@ mazoo in her home. n buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like, Either way—you u save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 


make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world, 


Men A Kalamazoo 


Freight 
Direct to You’ 


Witt’s Can for Garbage 
Close-fitting lid. 


m= Q)ne-pieced body—flanged and riveted. 


a==None genuine without this label or 
name Witt’s stamped in top or bottom. 


Water-tight bottom. 


Witt’s Can keeps the odors in. No chance of 
disease from garbage fumes if you use Witt’s can. 


Built for wear. 





























Lasts a life-time. 
Made in three sizes, Also Witt’s pailin three sizes, 


If your dealer hasn’t WITT’S write us and we will 
supply you direct, satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 





Dept.K Cincinnati, O. 


Our readers are asked 10 mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES J 


A VIVID STORY OF MESSINA 


ALTHO the Messina disaster was thorough] 
covered by the press with camera and story, jr } 
remained for a Tuscan lady who lived through ; 
catastrophe to give those interested the most viviq 
and realistic picture of the Italian horror 

Clure’s Magazine (May) publishes an extract | 
a letter of this unknown writer, which was pe: 
a few days after the disaster. The author had 
sitting up nursing a sick woman, but had fir 


| gone to bed. As she tells the rest of the story 





I, lying on a cot near her, had no more than a few 
minutes’ unconsciousness at a time; I would dove, 
wake up, toss, cry out; I would speak to her, in the 
effort to soothe her. At last, after a terrifying 
dream, which I do not remember, I started 
broad awake. The others were all up, standing 
about my sick friend’s bed. Impelled by 
mysterious force I jumped out of bed; 


uD 
up, 


some 


I seized a 


dress and hurriedly put it on. Madame Levi said 
to me, “‘Put on your shoes and stockings.” I <at 
on the edge of the bed and put them on. Who 


would have believed that in that moment, by that 
act, I was saving my life? 

We could already hear the tinkling, out in the 
street, of the goat-bells. The servant-girl opened 
the window; she bought milk. At that instant I 
was seized with a strange dizziness and violent 
nausea. The servant-girl offered me a cup of coffee 
I went into the room where Gina was lying, and 
| took the coffee. At the last swallow, I felt myself 
lifted from the floor to the ceiling. The ceiling 
dipt, the bed rose, and the horrible shaking began. 
We were tossed up and down for several seconds; 
then the earthquake changed its motion, hurled 
the sick woman from her bed, clove the walls, 
the downfall began. 

I heard a sound as if of countless paper tearing, 
stuff burning with crackling and explosions, and a 
deafening roar, a terrific crashing. They were bal- 
conies falling, steeples, chimneys, towers crumbling 
I remember clearly that I was clutching my coffee- 
cup, trying to set it safely on the washstand, de 
mented already, but calm. I thought, 
the balcony door.’’ I could not do it; 
gaped above my head. 
| I made a spring for the windows. 
| get them open. 


and 


“T will open 
the ceiling 





Impossible to 
I was suffocating. The air was 
| charged with thick dust which stopt respiration. 
I found the door. Behind me came the Levis, with 
a little girl, Melina, who habitually spent the day 
and sometimes the night at their house. On the 
right there had been, in its time, a balcony. The 
stairway, the house, were in ruins; the other wing 
of the house, too, was in ruins. 

We all jumped from the balcony. 
the second story; the heaped débris diminished the 
height of our jump. I fell. It was dark; 

| white all around; beyond that, nothing. 
and the cries of the dying. 
Who was shrieking? 


We were on 
it was 
Ruins 

shrieks. 

Had the 

My lips 

Iran. Where 

Perhaps it was not I running, but 


Cries, cries, 
We could not see. 
\ heavens fallen? What had happened? 
were tight shut in a spasm of agony. 
was I running? 
| the earth running under my feet. 
} Then everything stood still, 
| there was silence. 


and for 
Then what was it? 


a moment 
The cries 
began anew, the shrieking, the mad attempts at 
| flight. I said over the names of all those I love; 
| I cried them out aloud to the heavens, choking with 
| the bloody froth that ran from my mouth and nos- 
trils. I said them all over, the names of those, liv- 
ing and dead, whom I love; and my wits came back, 
and I did not lose them again until the moment 
when I found myself on the train for Catania. 
I thought, ‘‘ Now I am going to escape from this! 
But I did not know the way. 
I found a man and said to him, “ 
“In Piazza Spirito Santo,” 
‘*Can we escape?” 





» 


Where are we?” 


he answered. 


“Stay where you are. We are blocked, We are 
safe here as long as God pleases.” 
And the earthquake began again. The houses 


finished crumbling, they showered forth furniture, 
mirrors, wounded men, dead bodies. Yells and 














ire 


ses 
ire, 
ind 





of them! He blest them, and went his way through 
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jnfernal panic. All suddenly caved in. Wedropt face 
downward, and lay awaiting death. But before 
long we got up again, and in the dense dust found 
one another. Melina was trembling in the Profes- 
sor’s arms. What joy, in all that anguish, to ascer- 
tain that we were all there—what joy! And joy 
over what? There were two hundred of us, injured 
and whole, in that small space. At our right was 
a convent, the walls of which had dropt in, but 
whose front, still standing, was a menace to us. At 
our left was a house, burst open fanwise, ready to 
fall at the next shock. Behind us the church of the 
Spirito Santo, tilting forward, with @ great triangu- 
lar crack down its fagade. Before us the houses of 
the Porta Imperiale, in fragments; broken and torn 
bodies dumped into the square\among gravel, blood, | 
and wreckage. ‘‘Let us stay where we are,’’ we 
aid, ‘‘all close clasped together, let us wait.’’ For | 
what? For death? 

A light broke above us, beyond the ruins which | 
we could dimly distinguish, because an occasional 
street-lamp, impossible as it seems, had remained 
alight. ‘‘The dawn! The dawn!” we shouted. 
No; it was Messina burning. 

Then we were seized with desperate madness to 
flee. But whither? Oh, to the sea, to be drowned 
in it, to be buried in the depths of the sea! But 
fire, to die by fire? Oh, God, what anguish! I 
dumbly gazed at the heavens. I had never seen 
them of so deep a purple-blue; and how many stars 
were falling! A shower of stars, thick and shining. 
A benediction upon the ruins? Behind a house, 
whose front wall alone was standing, the sky opened, 
somewhat suddenly, and there poured down light, 
cold and pallid, like moonlight. Daybreak! Day- 
break! ‘‘Adduma! Adduma!" they cried, mad 
with the desire for light. 

And never was the sun so worshiped, so prayed to, 
so invoked, as in that tragic hour. Day broke, but 
alas! what a scene of sorrow it brought into view! 

We looked at one another, to make sure it was 
ourselves, to make sure we were alive. We were 
white with mortar; we looked like ghosts, with 
hugely dilated eyes staring like madmen’s. Oh, the 
dreadful ruin on every hand, the desolation, the 
horror! I believed that Catania too had been des- 
troyed. I supposed that the disaster came to us 
from tna, and I prayed that Bruno, my husband, 
who was there, might have died at once, without 
knowing, without seeing. . . . 

I knelt down before the church, which no longer 
was there, but whose door stood sealed and intact, 
still guarding its mystery. What did I say? For 
whom did I pray? For myself, for Bruno, for my 
dear ones far away? I do not remember; I know 
that while I was praying two priests passed by. 
One had an august, aged face, haggard with grief. 
He looked at me; I told him everything in a look. 
He spoke over me the blessing for those about to 
die. He went about among the dying—how many 








the wreckage with his companion, who was weep- 
ing, to bless other dead, calmly, without haste, 
walking under the toppling walls, and we saw him 
no more, 

When I rose to my feet I felt light, rested, strong, 
well, ready for everything. We began to work for 
the injured. What endless numbers of them! 
What slaughter, what mutilations, what horrors! A 
woman was delivered of twins there in the square: one 
was dead, one alive; she died later, of hemorrhage. 

A father, almost completely naked, tore his face 
with his nails, desperate at having left his children 
behind among the ruins, 

Meanwhile the miracles of life-saving had begun. 
Two children slid down a table, placed slantwise, 
between a stump of house and a heap of rubbish: 
then came the mother, then the father last. When 
he had reached the bottom, he saw that two were 
still missing. What weeping, what shrieks! Oh, 
God, and who could comfort them? There were 
some standing by who had no one, no one left. 
Little children, totally naked, or with nothing on 
but a little shirt, all blood, all mud; girls and women, 
gone quite mad, calling out strange pet names and 
terms of endearment, ‘‘Cat&! Rita! (My breath! 
My left!) Catussa e mamma bedda/” Meant for 
whom? Alas! for sons, husbands, scattered, dis- 
membered, or perhaps still alive beneath huge 
mountains of masonry. 


l saw a father searching among the wreckage for 
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Makes a man feel 

like a boy. 

Makes a boy feel 

like a man. 

Fit and wearing 

quality— and Perfect 
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Your Trees 
ave Life and 


Seba to Live 


“Trees are almost human, staunch and loyal, but 
do you appreciate them as you should ? Are you 
as loyal to them as they are to you? 
When you were a child, donbt)+ss every tree about the 
old home was as much a thing of personality as the horses und 
dogs you loved —the boys ant girls you trudged to school with 
Perhaps to each tree you gave a name—the sturdy old oak close by 
the road ; the trusty and faithful elm that towered high above the roof 
~ peak of the honse ; and the weeping willow in the fence corner close by 
the driveway. 
. . ’ , 
Possibly you were told the legend of mother’s mother, who when but a girl in her 
teens returned one diy from a ride and t .rew her whip in the corner—a mere slip 
of willow she had found that afternoon; how days passed and the slip took root ; how 
passed and it became the weeping willow that you knew. 
Still other years have passed and the struggles of life have caused you to forget, maybe, the 
tree-friends of your childhood. The old oak was wounded, had not proper care, and died. A 
mighty storm lacerated the mammoth elm; it was neglected, and today is # mere wreck of its for- 
mer self. Only a dying trunk stands to remind you of the legend of the weeping willow 
The lives of these trees might have been preserved, had you not forgotten to love 
and care for them as you did of old, All the trees are your {riends—entities indeed ; worthy of every token 
of tenderness and every care you can bestow uponthem. They cannot complain to you, = today they 
may appear healthy, while dying within. Let your watchfulness supply their lack of 
John Davey’s life work has been the care of trees—their treatment when : ick, their eraatoned wh 
wounded, their protection from destroying enemies, The Davey methods are sure ones—the result of 
nearly filty years’ nies tient experience with trees. No matter what ails your trees, if they are not too 
far gone, the Davey e rts can save them—and if not saved, whence can you hope to replace them? 
The Davey School oF Practi@al Forestry, at Kent, Oh’o, is the culmination of John Davey’s great 
effort for the recognition of the life and needs_ot the trees, Its corps of highly trained experts 
are at your service—they can restore your trees to a condition that means years of added use- 
fulness and beanty. For the asking, yon can have our handsome illus- 
trated booklet L, telling you all about the Davey methods—explaining 
why we have so many letters like this: 


26 Broadway, big York, July 15, 1907. 

Mr. John ie avey, Mott House, Tarrytown, N 

v : Vt gives me pleasure to eee. the satisfaction I 
feel over the w ork done on my trees at Tarrytown, Their need of 
attention, which you plainly indicated, was a revelation to me, and 
1 fee) that your work was thoroughly and efficiently done, and will 
serve not only to beautify but perpetuate the livesofthetrees. I beg 
also to certify to the courtesy and industrious character of your 
employees, Very truly yours, JOHN D, ARCHBOLD, 


THE | DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


(0, ting Davey's Sehoo! of Practieal Forestry) 
Main Ofice, KENT, OHIO. eaters OMfiee,Tarrytown,N.Y. 
“The Home of Tree Surgery.” Address Nearest Offee, 
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Keep the Ice-man Outside | 


| 
| 
| 


Do away with the troublesome 
work of cleaning up after the 
ice-man by installing a McCray 
Refrigerator arranged for outside 


icing. 
Drop us a line telling us where your 


present refrigerator stands and we will 
prepare, without charge, plans and esti- 


mates on a McCray Built-to-Order Refrig- | 


erator, or, if your requirements are 


normal, we will tell which of our regular 
sizes is best adapted to your needs. 


M& CRAY 


REFRIGERATORS 


(Aeap things Fests) 
because the air in them js purified by constant)y | 


recurring contact with the ice, caused by the . 
““MicCray System.” This also dries the air 
80 that even matches or salt can be kept perfectly 
dry in this refrigerator. 

f Your choice of sanitary linings: Opal-glass 
(looks like white china—+¢ in. thick), porcelain 
tile, white enameled wood or odorless 
white wood. No zinc is ever used, as zinc forms 
dangerous oxides that poison milk and other food. 
QOan be arranged for icing from an outside porch 


if desired, 
Cut Down Your Ice Bills 


MeGray Refrigerators use less ice than other re. 
trigerators, because Molray wa)ls are the thiek- 
est and best“ heat and cold proof” walls made, 
McOray Refrigerators of all sizes and styles are 
ready for immediate shipment. Built-to-order 
Refrigerators for any purpose can be shipped 
three weeks after order is received. Every McCray 
fs guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. Upon 
request we will send you one of onr illustrated 
books which explains why McCray Refrigerators 
are better than other refrigerators and differe 
ent from ordinary ice boxes. Write a postal for 
catalog while you think of it. 
No. A. H.—Rauilt-to-order tor Residences. 
No, 66—For Grocery Stores. 
No, 68—For Meat Markets, 
No. 85—Regular size for Residences, 
No. 47—F¥or Hotels, Clabs, Institutions, ete. 
No, 7i—For Flovists, 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
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Most economical, healthful and 


satisfactory—for old or new 


900 Mill Street Kendallville, Ind. 
er different patterns to 


urnishings. Outwear 


carpets. Stocks carried 
wamnwman® the leading cities. 
Write for floor 


Plain or Ornamental, 
Loo ey 


Thi-k or Thin. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO.SE23iNDIANAPOUS 











“The Fence That Lasts Forever!’ 
CHEAPER 
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AGENTS WANTED tn every town, EASY TO BELL 





his children. He pulled out one of them, dead. 
One of them, whose head only projected from the 
horrible rubbish-heap, cried, “Papa, papa, sete aio, 
sete ato/’”’ [I am thirsty! Iam thirsty!] And there 
was no water. The father bent over the dying 
child and gave him his saliva and all his soul in a 
kiss. The son closed his eyes and died. 

Evening came on again; it grew dark early; the 
light shrank away from the horrors of the catastrophe. 

I had eaten a handful of oats, found I do not re- 
member where. 1 had an egg which a lady had re- 
fused. As I was eating it, a woman came running, 
crying that she had no more milk for her baby. I 
put out the egg which J had so nearly swallowed; 
she caught it in her hands and fed it to her infant. 
Water had been found; it was yellow, thick; it 
tasted, alas! of decay, of death, of putrefaction, but 
I drank it. I was mad with thirst, with hunger. I 
had in my hands a jar of marmalade, but succeeded 
in no more than touching my lips with it. I dis- 
tributed it among the injured, feeding them with a 
hollow cane, split in two, And so came the even- 
ing, and the rain fell. and for hours and hours earth- 
quake and rain and weeping; sighs of the dying, 
howls of desperate grief. Oh, that travic night! 
How we wept and how we prayed! 
beating themselves, 


Some were seen 
to punish them- 


selves for being alive while their beloved were dead; 
and we wept in chorus, and sang in chorus. 


WHY HALL CAINE LOVES AMERICA 


A maLapy which might well be known by the 
name of American hospitality awaits every English- 
man who has spoken to the hearts of the people of 
the United States. Thus does Hall Caine sum up 
in Appleton’s Magazine (May) his last reception in 
Mr. Caine goes on to marvel at the wel- 
“‘American cities give to writers of great 


America. 
come the 


books which is reserved in other countries for sol- 


” 


diers and statesmen. 


aspects of American life which imprest him. He 


answers the question, 


He also dwells upon other 


**How did I find the inter- 
viewers in America?” thus: 


Just as I have found him everywhere—good, bad, 
and indifferent. Sometimes the American inter- 
viewer is a perfectly honest man who aims only at 
setting down what you say in all truth and simplic- 
ity; and sometimes he is a pert person, who cares a 
vast deal more about what he says himself. As 
might be expected, the personal descriptions of the 
lady interviewer are embarrassingly precise. The 
color of your hair and eyes and the pattern of your 
clothes are facts of the first importance. Hardly 
any of the interviewers, male or female, write short- 
hand, and as a consequence the visitor talks the 
idiom of the reporter. In certain interviews [ found 
myself saying, ‘It makes me tired,” and ‘‘ It tickles 
me to death.”’ 

Several imaginary interviews with me were pub- 
lished during my visits to America. In one of these 
I gave a modest description of my own head, say- 
ing the ‘“‘upper part” resembled Shakespeare's, and 
the ‘‘lower part’’ resembled Christ’s! Flamboyant 
fictions like these are, I observe, the titbits oftenest 
quoted in England by journals which most affect to 
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premises. JOHN C. HAVEMEYER, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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natural pe outside of the 


stered Furniture in the 


of workmanship or 





The property known as Hudson River Institute, It consists 
= = acres of land and two large buildings, containing 
Penk 
School, Sanitarium, Home for Convalescente, Aged Peo- 
ple, or Orphan. Asylum. Very healthy. ee spring water, 

yen 


Don't Be Defrauded 


in Furniture 
Protect yourself by learn- 
ing how upholstered furni- 


ture is made—how to tell 
what is under the covering 
of any piece and 
whether it wil] 
wear well. 

Send to us for 
the Karpen Free 
Style Book. it 
illustrates the 
making of furni- 
ture—shows you 
the difference be- 
tween split leath- 
er and the tough, 
hide—shows 
you the fabrics that will hold their beautiful 
colors through the years. 

With all this quality Karpen Furniture costs 
no more than the commonplace. 


Karpen Furniture is the | Guaranteed Uphol- 




















Karpen t modern style Arm Ohair, 
ther. 


y, leath 


world—the only uphol- 
stered furniture that 
bears the maker’s 
name, The Karpen 
guaranty means that 


if any fault whatever 





materia) develops in 
a Karpen piece, the 
dealer who sold it to 
you will replace it at 


once with a new piece. Coionial Arm Chait, 


mahogany, velour. 


Write Today for Karpen 
Free Style Book MB 


It shows the various woods, finish, and 
upholstery fabrics and leathers in the actual 
colors, It illustrates the correct furnishing 


of every room in the house, with interiors 
drawn for us from plans and designs of the 
best known decorators. With the book we 


will send you the name of a dealer in your 


vicinity whom we authorize to make you a 
special introductory price. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Building, CHICAGO 
Korres Building NEW YORK 


1829 pieces of Karnen Furniture have been 
used in furnishing the new Senate Office 
Building throughout. Karpen Furniture 
was selected in competition 
with the manufacturers 


a 


e@.Vat 30) 
Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


Furniture 
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Water for Your 
Country Home 


You may have every 
convenience of a city; 
water supply in your 7 
countryhomeand 


—plenty of wa- 
ter delivered 
anywhere 

under 
strong 


Water Supply 


No apna tank to leak, 





in the ground and water is deliver- 
ed by air pressure. 
Complete plants are furnished, in- 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
charge is made for engineering ser- 
vice. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
The cost is from $75.00 for small 
outfit, and up, according to the re- 
quirements. 


Write for 64-page illustrated 
catalog No. 27. Jt is free. 















Kewanee Water Supp! 
Kewanee, ee” sad 
1212 Marquette 





Idy.. Chicago 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 
50 Church St., New York City. 





710 Diamond Bank Bldg.,Pittsbure 
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Carried Lunch 





becomes pretty monotonous with 
no satisfying — to wash it 


down. Now, y can carry your 
drink, too, and Keep iat just the 
right temperature without fire or 


In summer, if you like a cold 
drink—milk, beer, iced tea, etc.— 


put it in an 


icyilor 


BOTTLE 


when you leave home and you'll find it ze cold for 
Sdays, In winter putin your favorite warm drink 
—coffee, cocoa, milk, etc.—or soup if you wish—and 
you'll find it steaming hot for 24 hours. Nalunch 
basket complete without an ICY-HOT. Made of 


glass, in handsome plated case, leather-covered or 


plain, with screw-top drinking cup. Easily cleaned. 
Absolutely sanitary. Pints or quarts. Reasonable 
prices. Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply ini we 


will, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Write for illus‘rated —— 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTL 
206 OPERA PLACE, CANCINN ATI, QO, 
Dealers, ask for window display offer 








HEALTH _ MAKES 
MERRY GO RGUNG HEactiy 
A « CHILDREN 
ho prefer to stay at 
homeand enjoy them- 
selves rather than 
play on the streets. 
Operated by children 
cant Oh wattle Gat 
ot rowing, brings 
— panuscle into 





form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inated, develops sturdy 
bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes 
children studious. You owe the children this delightful pleas- 
ure—you’]) save itin doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- 
lutely safe; no cogs or complicated g2ars to catch and tear 
clothing. Nota toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round, Will last for 
years. Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. K, QUINCY, ILL. 
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SUPPORTERS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE 
STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-In Yellow 


1S ATTACHED THIS 
WAY TO EVERY PAIR 
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SUPPORTER 
OF THE GENUINE— bose an TO 


BE SURE IT'S THERE 
500 nn Mercerized25c., 


DEALER AND USER 
INST IMPERFECTIONS 




















Mailed on receipt of price [THE BUTTONS AND 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY LOOPS ARE LICENSED 

MAKERS BOSTON HONE SUPPORTER 
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look down on American journalism, But whatever | 
the interviewer may be, it is folly of the English- 


man in America to attempt to escape from him. As 


a general statement, [ think it would be true that, 


whether you allow yourself to be interviewed or re- 
refuse to allow yourself to be interviewed, you are 


equally certain to regret it. But that has been my 
experience in England also. 


Mr. Caine then enters into detailed confidences of \ 


his love for America. He says: 


aie 


I love America and the Americans. I love Amer- 


ica because it is big, and because its bigness is con- | 
stantly impressing the imagination and stimulating 
the heart. I love its people because they are free 
with a freedom which the rest of the world takes as 


by stealth, and they claim openly as their right. I 
love them because they are the most industrious, 
earnest, active, and ingenious people on the earth; 
because they are the most moral, religious, and, 
above all, the most sober people in the world; be- 
cause, in spite of all shallow judgrnents of super- 
ficial observers, they are the most childlike in their 
national character, the easiest to move to laughter, 
the readiest to be touched to tears, the most abso- 
lutely true in their impulses, and the most generous 
in their applause. 1 Jove the men of America be- 
cause their bearing toward the women is the finest 
chivalry I have yet seen anywhere, and I love the 
women because they can preserve an unquestioned 
purity with a frank and natural manner, and a fine 
independence of sex. I love the constitution of 
America because its freedom is the freest I know of, 
because it has broken away from all effete super- 
stitions of authority, whether in Church or State, 
and has left the rest of the world in the pitiful shad- 
ows of both follies, to toil after it by more than a 
hundred years. 

And if these are qualities which have their de- 
fects, I go the length of loving some of the failings 
of American Jife and character as wel). 1 Jove the 
bruskness of speech and the freedom of manners 
which imply that Jack is as good as his master, and 
sometimes a good deal better, and in this connection 
I can tell a story of a good and royal tho rather em- 
harrassing friend of mine who is a conductor on a 
Broadway electric car. He is about twenty years 
of age, and he has a frank, open face, with bright 
eyes, and a laughing mouth. When 1 met him first 


asked. 

He did not answer, but looked me over from 
head to foot. 

“*Will it?”’ I repeated. 

Instead of replying to my question, he asked an 
other. 

“‘Are you Hall Caine?’’ he said. 

“Yes—will it?” L asked. 

Again he did not reply, but, smiling from ear tc 
ear, and holding out a grimy hand, he said: 


“Shake!” 





SNAP-SHOT OF THE CONSTANYINOPLE 
MUTINEERS 


An idea of what it means to be caught in the 


street riots of Constantinople during these perilous 
times, is given by an American army officer who be- 


came tangled up in the mutiny of two weeks ago in 


CTICURA 
COMTORI 





FOR TENDER 
FACED MEN 


Cuticura Comfort for sensitive 
skins is shaving, shampooing, 
bathing and anointing with Cuti- 
cura Soapand Cuticura Ointment. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, redness and roughness 
of the skin and scalp, with dry, 
thin and falling hair, as well as 
for every use in preserving, purify- 
ing and beautifying the hair and 
skin Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are invaluable. 


Bold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8a. Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix: Austra- 


ia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 2 Kk Paul, 
Gticuita: ‘China a, Hong Kong Drug n, 
Ud., Tokiv; So. Africa, Lennon. 1 Lta., eae 


gown "3te.t U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. . Cord 
Bole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 





he was standing on the tail-board of the car as ] 
was leaping onto it. 
“Will this car take me to Fifty-sixth Street?” 1] 


Pears 


'“There’s no place like | 
home,” and no soap like | 
Pears.’ 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 
over. 


Sold everywhere. 













©. lights same as any lamp 
The Saxonia and produces gas off the 
top of the wick, a fine white light| Burns 1-3 oi) 
of ordinary lamp; gives 3 times light. 1-5 cost of 
gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. Pays for itself. Im- 
ported chimney and mantle of extya strength with 
burner complete for $3, express paid. Money re 

funded if not as represented. Booklet free 

AGENTS WANTED 
U. 8, A. LIGHTING CO. 

262 " MEN STREET, SPRINGFIEL D, MASS. 
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TEXAS 


Pays you well tor 
the use of your money 


Ten per cent. is the interest rate we 
obtain on sound, safe, first mortgages 
on strictly appraised real estate. 


The Texas Loan & Guaranty Co., dealing only in 
high-class first mortgages, is earning upward of 8%. 


We invite YOU to look into the 
situation here—the solid growth and 
sound prosperity which—here in TEXAS 
—make money worth 10% to conserva- 
tive borrowers. We suggest that you in- 
vestigate, yourself, the certainty and ease 
with which you can make your money yield 
you a greater income than at present with 
absolute safety. 


We will gladly explain how, if you act 
promptly, you can share the benefits of 
these conditions, by an investment of $25 
to $2500, or larger sum. 


At present there exists an opportunity 


which is unique. We suggest that you look 
into it before it is closed. 


L. P. ROUTT 


Manager of Subscription Department 


THE TEXAS LOAN & GUARANTY CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


31 National ones (ane all, 59 strong, solid 


financial institutions, inter- 
22 State Banks ested through their * presi- 


dent, vice-president, treasurers or other officers in 
this company. Our officers, directors, and loan of- 
ticers are active banking men. They are on the spot. 
They know the borrowers and the property, insuring 
absolute soundness and better profit. 























ERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus or Tip 
Top Duplicator on ten days’ trial: 
FIRST—It proves our confidence in the 






machine; SECOND—By personal use, 


4 
Re can positively tell, before buy- 
SSeS a \ ing, whether it meets your re- 
quirements. Each machine contains 
16 feet of duplicating surface, 100 
& copies from pen-written and 50 


copies from typewritten $5 00 
original, Complete Sein eap size (prints 8X x13in.). e 
The Felix P. Dans Duplicator Co., Daus Bidg.. 111 John St., New York 


“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 


of Prayers” 
JS. Ga. Bttwed 












The Manual of Prayers, 
is the Official Catholic 
Prayer Book which com- 
prises every practice, rite, 

ritual, precept, faith, hymn 

and psalm, Epistles and 

Gospels. 

See that the name 
JOHN MURPHY CO. 
is on the title 

Very convenient in size, 
bound in Turkey Morocco, 

limp back. Sold by all 

book-sellers, or sent for 5 

days’ examination. 

MAIL US THIS COUPON - - - - - 
” 30uN wURPHY CO., Dept. B, Baltimore, Md.: Please send 
me the “Manual of Prayers,” for which 1 enclone $2.00. You 


to refund money if I do not hke book and return it within 5 days 
at your expense 








the dese of Sophia. While driving through the 


city with his wife, he suddenly realized that some- 
thing extraordinary was happening. We quote 
further from the New York Sun: 


I should say we were the only foreigners in the 
square, and in a few minutes a couple of pale Turk- 
ish officials came up in an almost fainting condition 
and ordered us to leave immediately. 

“Do you know,” they said, ‘‘that these troops 
have mutinied and when the loyal force inside the 
gates of the Ministry of War opens fire you will be 
between two fires?’”’ 

We hurriedly: left and escaped by side streets. 
We then reached a hotel, and being utterly ignorant 
of what the whole thing meant I intended to go to 
the embassy and inquire. We rattled over the cob- 
blestones and as we reached the end of a narrow 
street opening near the Galata Bridge we heard the 
unmistakable click of rifle locks. 

Hurriedly turning I saw we were immediately in 
front of a line of Salonica chasseurs, who were 
holding their weapons at the ‘‘Ready.’’ Our coach- 
man, a typical Oriental, at once stopt immediately 
in front of the firing-line and my wife and myself, 
who were in a somewhat dazed condition, scuttled 
out of the way. At that moment a volley was fired, 
causing the wildest commotion in the crowd, and 
at the same time two high police officials ran out, 
pushed us back into our carriage and ordered our 
coachman to drive across the bridge to Pera at full 
speed. 

I protested that this was in the line of fire. They 
replied that it was our only way to escape. A few 
steps farther on I was horrified to see the body of a 
Turkish officer lying on the cobblestones, riddled 
with bullets. Not fifty yards distant and in the 
direct line of fire the bridge-keepers were collecting 
tolls and they refused to allow us to pass until we 
had our proper change, altho I eagerly told them to 
keep the balance and let us go. 


SHEAR WIT 


What Bothered Him.—An Eastern college grad- 
uate applied for work in a Michigan lumber-camp. 
He was told to get busy on one end of a cross-saw, 
the other end being in charge of an old and experi- 
enced lumberman, At first all went well, but at 
the end of the second day the young man’s strength 
began to wane. Suddenly the old man stopt the 
saw and spat. ‘‘Sonny,” he said, not unkindly, ‘I 
don’t mind yer ridin’ on this saw, but if it’s just the 
same to you I wish you'd keep yer feet off the ground.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 





Warned in Time.—Miss Der Frirrte—‘ Oh, 
don’t mind Towser—his bark is worse than his bite.”’ 

Mr. Sortey (who has just been bitten)—'‘Good 
gracious! I hope he won’t bark!”’—Skits. 





After Him.—‘Satan is represented as runnin’ 
after folks wif a pitchfork,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘ when 
de truth is dat so many folks is pullin’ at his coat- 
tails dat he ain’ got time to chase nobody.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 





The Cure.— 
vice?” ' 

“Tf you'll take a little in return.” 

Here negotiations ceased.—Louisville 
Journal. 


“Can I offer you a little friendly ad- 


Courier- 





Coeducation.—" But,” asked the first coed, 
“why did you elect to take up the study of German 
instead of French?” 

“Oh,” replied the other, 
was so awfully handsome, 
Standard and Times. 


“‘the German professor 
you know.’”’—Catholic 





Must Be.—'‘‘ Why do the folks call a good-for- 
nothing fellow a bad egg?” 

“‘T suppose it is because every egg has a yellow 
streak in it.’”"—Baltimore American. 





With name stamped on cover $2.25 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottle, 
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ARE 
YOUR FEET 
COMFORTABLE ? 


Have you tried the 


WORTH CUSHION SOLE SHOES? 


My whole life has been spent in pif of making 
a shoe that will bring ease and comfort to aching 
feet. I havethesecret. My shoes are comfort- 

able and easy, stylish and shapely. Worth 
shoes are so constructed that they support the 
arch, distribute the weight evenly, are neat and 
snug fitting. They save the socks and keep the 
feet warm and dry. No old shoe is more com- 
fortable. The Worth fits the foot from the start. 


Men’s, $4.00 to $6.00. Women’s, $2.00 to $5.00 
Write for booklet showing latest styles. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. C. 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 1225 Broadway, New 
York,N.Y. Hudson and Manhattan Terminal, New York. 
670 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 15 South 13th St., Phila..Pa, 

















Made from pure Parag 
Rubber by our perfect 
process. Remarkable resihency 
and long life, Furnished to fit 
any size and any make of outer 
No old stock deteriorated 
by storage. Every tube shipped 
new and fresh direct from the fac- 
tory to the user. Bend for de 
‘olders_ and p' 

er Ne dn TS WANT. ED in 
every city and town, e 
for our proposition. 
SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
(Makers of Kaotleek Hot 
Water Bottles) New 
Haven,Conn. ; 





































If a or 4% on your monev is not 
enough, write for booklet ‘‘ F,”? which 


explains how this institution is able to 
ay 6% net on its Certificates of Deposit. 


Tnterest payable monthly, quarterly or 
semi annually. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST C0, 


CAPITAL £ SURPLUS $350.00 oo SALT LAKE T CO, 


ene ute 


Mated pair 
billing, or 
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09 BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome 1909 









kissing. — Free Book, telling how to make: 
From money breeding squabs. We 

to were first, the originators. 
squabs in Cloth-bound book now 803 





pages, 114 illus. 5t%s Great. 
Howard Street, Melrose, Mass- 








‘U-ALels- NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


You will find a new enjoyment in this 
delightful confection. 


A new mint flavor, a mellowness, smooth- 
ness, creaminess, known only to U-All-No 
After Dinner Mint. 

Sold in sealed tins, by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep U-All-No we will send 
a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
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To every out-door hobby, to 
every delight of nature, to the 
very Spirit of Spring itself, 
there is an added charm for 
those who 


Kodak 


Not merely for the sake of the 
moment’s pleasure, but even more 
for the pleasure in the years that 
follow, the Kodak is worth while. 
And it’s all so simple now that any- 
body can make good pictures. 
Kodak, you know, means photog- 
raphy with the bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COoO., 


Rochester, N. Y., 
The Kodak City. 


1909 Catalogue at your 
dealers or by mail. 











Exonerating Eve.—Younc Lapy (to Tommy, 
who has just announced that he is engaged to a lady 
aged twelve)—‘ Why, I thought you always prom- 
ised to marry me!” 

Tommy—" Yes, yes. 
self entirely."—Punch 


I know I did. I blame my- 


A Woman’s Bargain.—An Oi! City man, who 
was detained at the house for a part of the day, 


| handed his wife, who was going down-town, a quarter 
| of a dollar and requested her to get him three cigars 














Ironing Made Easy 


You can obtain a better finish on your fine linen, 
plain clothes, flat work with less effort and 
expense, in one-fourth the time required 
by the old method, by using the 


SIMPLEX 


Heated by Ktre or gasoline—1 cent per hour, 


— fad. ve = rac > "11 sond — 
y for 
FREE Bocklee bp ed mee a and styles. 
AMERICAN IRONING ecm co, 
W—82 E. Lake 























This beautifully designed 


Red Cedar Chest e Sies 


is a positive home necessity for protecting valuable and Prices 
clothing. It pays for itself in "the price of cold storage saved, and 
is one of many elegant designs we make at various prices, §' hipped 
direct from factory for freeexamination. Massively constructed 
of fragrant southern mountain Red Cedar, they are moth, dustand 
damp proof, and are ideal wedding or birthday gifts. Free catalog. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept.g5, Statesville, W. C. 


| reverently removed his hat: 





for it. 

When she returned she handed him the package, 
remarking, exultantly: 

“That shows that women can beat men all hollow 
when it comes to making purchases. I found a place | 
where I could get eight for a quarter instead of three. | 
Isn’t that going some?” 

And the poor man, as he took his medicine, merely | 
remarked: 

“Tt certainly is, dear.’ —Oil City Blizzard. 


Nothing Extraordinary.—An American tourist 
hailing from the West was out sightseeing in Lon- 
don. They took him aboard the old battle-ship Vic- 
tory, which was Lord Nelson’s flagship in several of 
his most famous naval triumphs. An English sailor 
escorted the American over the vessel, and coming 
to a raised brass tablet on the deck he said, as he 


‘’Ere, sir, is the spot where Lord Nelson fell.’’ 

“Oh, is it?” replied the American, blankly. ‘ Well, 
that ain't nothin’. I nearly tript on the blame thing 
myself.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

A Gilded Youth.—‘‘I believe I'll go in for bal- 
looning a bit. It seems to be the thing.” 

““What kind of a balloon shall you buy?”’ 

“Oh, I'll have a touring affair, a cloud-climber, | 





balloonette, and a light flyabout for. town use.''"— 
Kansas City Star. 

The Retort Courteous.—An old darky wanted 
to join a fashionable city church, and the minister, 
knowing it was hardly the thing to do and not want- | 
ing to hurt his feelings, told him to go home and 
pray over it. In a few days the darky came back. 
“Well, what do you think of it by this time?” asked 
the preacher. ‘‘ Well, sah,’’ replied the colored man, 
““Ah prayed an’ prayed an’ de good Lawd, he says 
to me, ‘Rastus, Ah wouldn’t bodder mah haid about 
dat no mo. Ah’ve been trying to git into dat 
chu’ch mahse’f for de las’ twenty yeahs and Ah ain’t 
done had no luck.’ ’’—Christian Register. 





A Tender Moment.—‘‘ Colonel,” asked the beau- 
tiful girl, ‘“‘when was the most trying moment of 
your life?” | 

“*It was when I went to my wife’s father for the 
purpose of asking him to let me have her. He was 
very deaf and I had to explain the matter before 
twenty clerks.’’-—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Boosting Business.—DrumMMER—‘‘ You boosted 
for the school committee to get a pretty school- 
teacher from the town. Why, you haven't any 
children!” 

STOREKEEPER JAsON—‘‘No, but, stranger, I had 
an eye on business. As soon as the pretty teacher 
arrived all the big boys began sneaking down here 
and buying hair-oil, clean collars, and sweet soap by 
the wholesale.”"—Chicago Daily News. 





Rural Philosophy.—" Ezry,’”’ said Farmer Hay, 
“*T see that since ye have come back from college ye 
wear yer hair spliced right down the middle. Now, 
hyur’s all I have to say: If ye expect ter feed out 
o’ my trough, ye got to let your mane fall on one 
sider’’—Puck, 
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OSTERMOOR 


Mattress 


is clean, sanitary $1 5 


and comfortable 
beyond compare. 

It is not stuffed into the tick 
like dirty horse-hair, which lumps 
and bumps and sags and bags in a 
month. 

It is built of clean, springy OSTER- 
MOOR-SHEETS, hand-laid in the tick, and | 


will hold its shape forever, 


Dust-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, a 


sun bath is all the renovation it requires. 


Buy an Ostermoor—and an Ostermoor 


only—if you really want the maximum of 
sleep-giving comfort; the satisfaction of clean- 


liness and health under you during your rest- 
ing hours. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF TICKING 
WITH OUR 144-PAGE BOOK. 


With them we send the name of your Ostermoor dealer, 
When you buy, be sure that the name 
‘© Ostermoor ” and our trade-mark label is 


sewed on end of mattress, Then, and 
then only, will you have a genuine 
mattress. If your dealer has none in 
stock, we will ship direct, express 
prepaid, same day check is received. 
30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, 
money returned, if dissatisfied. Send tor 
our free book, ‘‘The Test of Time,’ 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
119 Elizabeth St., New York 

Canada: Alaska Feather & 

Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








You can cure dandraft, prevent valdness,eczema and 
falling hair by using Beshore’s for Dandraff, [t stim- 
ulates the scalp, destroys the germs, permanently 
drives away dandruff. Restores strength and color to 


dry, brittle hair. Used by leading barbers and hair- 
dressers and sold by them in 50c and $1.00 bottles, 
If they can’t supply you, we will send it post-paid, § 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guara nteert i 
or money refunded, 
F, 8, RESHORE, Dept. A. Myarstewn, Pa. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


a 







Removes all odor of perspiration, De- 
- fightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 





HAS NO EQUAL 
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The Korrect 
Way 


The Wrong 








Way 





When You can 

wear KORRECT 
SHAPE SHOES 

That Fit Like This 
OUR GUARANTEE 


If the upper breaks 
before the sole isworn 
we will ce with a new 














This label Reg. U.S Pat. Off. = under this Guarantes.| 
5000 dealers sellthem. If yours does not, we 00 
Grand Free Catalog in Colors 

BURT & PACKARD CO.., Makers 


will supply you—It’s easy to do so. SEND FOR 
20 Field Street, Brockton, Mass. macs fe 














THIS RED CEDAR MOTH AND DUST PROOF 


HAT BOX 


isa great treasure tremendously in demand 
among ladies having valuable plumes, hats 
and furs to preserve. It is absolute protec- 
tion against moths, mice, dampness and 
dust, and imparts the fragrant perfume of 
Southern Mountain Red Cedar. 
It is 30 inches high, 26 inches 
wide, and i 














ng present, and will be sent on 
APPROVAL, direct from the facto’ 

WITHOUT ANY COST TO YOU. 
Pays for itself in one season’s cold 
ttorage saved. Catalog of many 
styles and sizes Red Cedar Chests. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 


Derr. F. STATESVILLE, N. C. 




















545: INVESTMENTS: 62 


Professional men and women can procure a 
substantial annual income by investing a little 
money in our first farm mortgages. 7 

booklet “A’’ and list of 
securities. Established 1883. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





SEND FOR MY BOOK 


STRONG ARMS! 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
O cents in stamps or coin. 
With 20 illustrated exercises for developing and 
beautifying SHOULDERS, ARMS and HANDS, 
without apparatus. Regular price 25c. 
Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 


Physical Culture Gymnasium 


47 Barker Building, 110 W. 42d St., New York 

















Bound Te Go Up.—“ Has the son you sent away 
to college got his degree yet?” 

“IT should say so. Why, he wrote last week that 
the faculty had called him in and given him the 
third degree. That boy’s ambitious.” —Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


A Word to the Wise.—A prisoner at the sessions 
had been duly convicted of theft, when it was seen, 
on ‘‘proving previous convictions,’ that he had 
actually been in prison at the time the theft was com- 
mitted. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so?” asked the 
judge of the prisoner angrily. 

“Your lordship, I was afraid of prejudicing the 
jury against me.”—Home Herald. 


The Old-fashioned Bonnet 


How dear to my heart is the old-fashioned bonnet, 
The old-fashioned bonnet that Nell used to wear; 

Without any plums and red cherries stuck on it— 
The bonnet that didn’t require phony hair. 

The dish-pan effect may be stylish and stunning, 
The waste-paper basket that’s lately come in 

May be quite the rage and recherché and cunning, 
But give me the hat she tied under her chin. 

—Detroit Free Press. 





CURRENT EVENTS 
Foreign 


April 17.—The Committee of Union and Progress 
in Turkey induces the Third Army Corps to 
march on Constantinople from Salonica and 
Adrianople. 


- 
April 18.—Confirmation of the reported murder of 
two American missionaries at Adana is ob- 
tained. One of them was the Rev. D. M. 
Rogers. 

The ceremonies of the beatification of Joan of 
Arc are held at St. Peter’s, a great crowd, com- 
prizing many French pilgrims and bishops, fill- 
ing the cathedral. 


April _19.—The Russo-Bulgarian and Turko-Bul- 
garian protocols are signed. 
Holland agrees to restore the Venezuelan coast- 
guard vessels and Venezuela will pay $4,000 for 
capturing Dutch merchantmen. 


April 21.—The Dominion cruiser Kestrel fires on’ 
and captures the American fishing-schooner 
W oodbury off Vancouver; the incident is expected 
to hasten a settlement of the Hecate Strait 
question between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The steamer Admiral, with Mr. 


Roosevelt on 
board, arrives at Mombasa. 


April 22.—The Bundesrath at Berlin ratifies the 
patent treaty between the United States and 
Germany. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


April 16.—President Taft holds a conference with 
Samuel Gompers and other officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


April 19.—Mr. Aldrich opens the tariff debate in 
the Senate, declaring that the Finance Com- 
mittee’s bill would produce ample revenue for 
the needs of the Government. 


GENERAL 


April 16.—The Cudahy Packing Company, of Kan- 
sas City, is indicted on 695 counts, charging 
fraud in affixing internal-revenue stamps to 
oleomargarine. 


April 19.—A mob at Ada, Okla., lynches four 
wealthy stockmen, held in the local jail for the 
> ead of a former United States deputy mar- 
snail. 
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BANKING®’MAILI 


O SAFEGUARDED 62 
re) 


Government Protection 


This bank is under Federal Supervision, all 
its transactions being. rigidly inspected by 
the National Bank Examiner. By open- 
ing a Savings Account with this bank your 
money will ‘be safeguarded by the banking 
laws of the United States Government, 
and earn 6% compound interest. 
If you prefer you can open an account sub- 
ject to check on which 4% interest is paid. 
posits can be sent by check, money 
order or registered letter. One dollar will 
open an account. 
Write for our booklet ‘‘L,” ‘‘Banking by Mail” 


FIRST NATIONAL 





“7SBY FEDERAL 
[oR“IUi -3 at - OVAR-TEeod | 














BAN K FAIRFAX.OKLA. 





























Perfeet Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all coun- 
tries, invented thirty ‘o and 
improved yd | year since; ideal for 
ntleman or lady rider anda scientific 
fit for the mount. Illustrated catalogue 
vi bing the several styles of Whitman Saddles 
‘and everything from ‘Saddle to Spur.” 


MehIbach Saddle Company, 104 Chambers St. , New York City 


|S#¢.SmnGoadea_ STATIONERY 


ive. Send to-day for free samples. 
HARPER, Columbia Block, Columbus, 0. 


Don’t Let Mosquitoes Bite You 


The T.I, P. canopy is secure as a wire cage, neat as 
a pin and light as a feather. Fits any bed and packs 
size of a magazine when traveling. Ask your dealer 
and write wafer illustrated booklet. 
T. I. P. CANOPY CO. 
24-32 East Main St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


Travel 













































Travelers | 
| in 
Foreign Countries 


can provide themselves with 
current funds and letters of 
introduction to the principal 
Bankers in all parts. of the 
world through the use of our 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


Our Lett:rs also provide 
mean : for the prompt forward. 
ing of mail, luggage and cables. 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond s.Co. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables “Mimosa,’’ New York 
































AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
By S. S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, Oct. 16. $650 up 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE *270 UP 





FRANK C. CLARK Times Building, New York 

















THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 








wer The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 





“Pp. B.,” San Francisco, Cal.—In regard to the ad- 
dition of ‘‘s” to denote possessive case, “ P. B.” should 
note that some words ending in a sibilant omit the 
s of the possessive to avoid the disagreeable repetition 
of a hissing sound. The rules governing the sub- 
ject are as follows: (1) Singular monosyllabic 
nouns ending in a sibilant sound (s, x, ce, se, 
or dental ge) add the apostrophe and s, except 
when the following word begins with a sibilant 
sound: as, James’s-ring; Jones's hat; a fox’ skin. 
(2) Singular dissyllabic nouns ending in a sibilant 
sound add the apostrophe and s, unless the sibilant 
is preceded by another sibilant or the last syllable 
is unaccented: as, Porus’ defeat; Moses’ face; 
Jesus’ disciples; Laplace’s theory, etc. (3) Singu- 
lar polysyllabic nouns ending in a sibilant sound 
add the apostrophe and s only when a principal or 
secondary accent falls on the last syllable; as, Bont- 
face's mistake; Quackenbos’s Rhetoric; Orosius’s 
History.” 


“J. A.C.,” Vineland, N. J.—The expression ‘‘ gram- 
matical error,” tho a common locution, is objected 
to by many authorities, and an “error in grammar” 
preferred as avoiding what is sometimes considered 
a violation of grammatical precision. 

“RH. M.,” Denver, Colo.—‘ Kindly send me the 
authority for the sentence, ‘Neither the woman nor 
I am on trial here.’ ” 

Maxwell’s ‘‘School Grammar,” page 212: ‘‘ When 
two or more subjects connected by or or nor differ 
in person, the rule is usually given that the verb 
must agree with the subject next to it, as, ‘Either 
you or I am to go.’”’ See also Bullions’ “ English 
Grammar,” page 216: “Rule 4. When substantives 
taken separately are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the one next it, as, ‘James or I am in 
the wrong.’ ” 


“L. C. M.,” St. Paul, Minn.—Regarding the cor- 
rectness of the street-car railway-notice, ‘‘ Polite- 
ness and patience to all passengers is requested,’ 
etc., the decision favoring the plural is based 
on the following rule of grammar: ‘‘When a 
verb has two or more nominatives connected by 
and, it must agree with them jointly in the plural, 
because they are taken together”; as, True rhetoric 


and sound logic are very nearly allied.—Blair’s | 


Rhetoric, p. 11. Aggression and injury in no case 
justify retaliation.—Wayland’s Moral Science, p. 
406. To the foregoing rule there is no exception 
which would even remotely apply to this case. The 
following exception is given by some grammars: 
“‘When two nominatives connected by ‘and’ serve 
merely to describe one person or thing, they are 
either in apposition or equivalent to one name, 
and do no* require a plural verb.” Close analysis 
will show that this does not apply to the sentence un- 
der consideration, for ‘‘ politeness” and “patience” 
can not be held “‘to describe one thing.” 

“M. A. B. S.,”" Nova Scotia.—'tWe have heard 
the expression, ‘We, like they, are to go.’ Is this 
correct or should it be ‘like them’?”’ 

“We, like them, are to go” is correct, “them” 
being in the objective case object of the preposition 
“to” or ‘‘unto" understood. 

“J. W. M.,” Visalia, Cal.—'t Which is correct, ‘a 
unanimous vote,’ or ‘an unanimous vote’?” 

‘A unanimous vote” is the correct form. ‘ An” 
is used only before words beginning with a vowel 
sound, and the “‘u” in ‘“‘unanimous” has the sound 
of “‘y” in ‘‘you,” which is a consonant sound. 


“H.R. E.,” Oxnard, Cal.—‘‘ Presuming that ship- 
ment has been made would it be correct to say, 
Give me the date shipment has been made'?” 

: If we understand the question, we believe, in view 
of the fact that the action is represented as com- 
pleted and no intimation of being carried up to the 
present time, the past tense should be used, ‘‘Give 
me the date shipment was made.” 
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Old Instruments 


The Great Steinert Collection 


To Be Sold 


THE collection of keyed and bowed instruments of Mr. Morris Steinert, 
* the great authority on the history and evolution of modern musical 
instruments, is to be sold privately, as a whole or as single specimens. 
It has been used to illustrate his lectures before musical con- 
gresses and at many of our great universities, including 

Yale, Columbia, Harvard, Vassar. 

They cover a period of almost four centuries and in- 
clude clavichords, harpsichords, clavicytheriums, spinets, 
viola da gambas, etc., all in playable condition, render- 
ing music as the masters heard it. Many of them were 
once in the possession of church dignitaries and renowned 
musicians. 

Merely as a collection of Antiques it would be of sur- 
passing interest, —rare and beautiful cabinet-work. 


For catalog and particulars address 
T. B. WILLSON, Sec’y 


Box 1543 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Hernsichord Olavichord Spinet 





French-German-Spanish-Italian 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. You 
must see it printed correctly until your eye knows it. You must talk it and 
write it. All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with the 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. 
He epeaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 
day; for a few minutes or hours at a time. ‘ 

p bh one can learn a yoy 2 language who hears it spoken often enough 
and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 
Send for booklet and testimonial letters from leading educators. 


The Language-Phone Method, 802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, New York 
















Write us for Booklet showing H of 
Atall prices. Include iron reservoir v: settees, foun- 
tains, tree guards, stable fitti etc. lron fence im- 





proves the appearance of your e—| eaper than 

wood and permanent. No repairs. Agents wanted. 

THESTEWART IRON WoRKSCo, CINCINNATI, O. 
A.1709 Covington St. The Largsst Makers of Iron 
cic +, Fence in the World. 






HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get **Improved,’’ ao tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years. 





At the following Keeley Institutes: 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsbarg, Pa. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 


Dwight, Ill. Portland, Me. 











farion, Til. Grand Rapids, Mich.. White Plains, N. Y. « 4246 Fifth Ave. 
oearer, OA. Plainfield, Ind. 265 oH College Ave. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. 1. 
West Haven, Conn, sins, fe, Kansas, City, Mo, Philadel ia, Pa, a Toreata. tt. faneds. 
an ©. ¢., rab Orchard, Ky. . Louis, Mo. 2N. Br innipeg, Man’ 3 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, ding Manchester, 8. H. Harrisburg, Pa. Lenten England. 
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Rate ) for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





Rate for advertisements under this heading 





75 cents per line. 





BELLE-VISTA 


For Sale—Beautiful estate at Point Aller- 
ton, Hull, Mass. 7 furnished. 
superb rooms, hard-wood floors, fireplaces, 
electric lights,laundry,all i in best condition. 
rom observatory, view obtained for miles 
around, on one side land, on other side 
blue waters of Atlantic. House surrounded 
by large grounds, distinctively a gentle- 
man’s residence at an especially low price. 
30 minutes from Boston. Further particu- 
lars J. B. LEWIS, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EXCELLENT COLONIZATION 
PROPOSITION 


For sale, 50,000 acres in Sumter County, 
Florida, all reasonably contiguous, inter- 
spersed with farmers owning individual] 
parcels. Healthy and mild climate year 
round. Land consists of pine, hammock, 
and bayheads, al! suitable for citrus fruits 





SUMMER COTTAGE 


MUSKOKA LAKES, ONTARIO 
On Florence Island—one vf the choicest on 
Lake Rosseau. Cottage with dining room, 
kitchen and seven bedrooms: fully fur- 
nished ; veranda on three sides; new ice 
house stocked ; bathing house, boat house; 
190 ft. steamer wharf; 3 boats. With 6acres 
of land $5000 ; with 70 acres $8000 ; 64 acres of 
land without. ‘house, etc., $3500... "The whole 
is valued conservatively at $12,000. For 
epipenters address F. J. ROSS 

0 East 3rd Street Sew York. 


“rr 


Geo. H.° LirTLerieLp & Son 
REAL ESTATE 

Milford, N. H., and Ogunquit, Me. 
For sale Summer Hotel accommodating 
about 100 guests at Kennebunk, Maine. 
To rent at Ogunquit, Me., furnished 
cottages #200 to $1000 for season. Houses 
and land for sale. 

Southern N. H. fruit and dairy farms 
and for summer homes, circular farms 
and summer homes on thevhills, by the 
sea and lakes, along the rivers. 























and vegetables, which net hundreds of dol- | 


lars per acre. Traversed by 2 railways, 2 
rivers, drainage, navigable waterways. 
Timber has been cut. Price $1.50 per acre. 
Thoroly mapped. Address Industrial De ~ 
Seaboard Air Line, ortsmouth, 





Tennessee Stock _—e 
800 ACRES 
Produced last year 12000 bushels corn, 2000 
bushels wheat, 1000 bushels oats. Wintered 
on hay and roughness 300 grazing cattle, 200 
hogs, 150 sheep. No fertilizers ever re- 
quired and no part of property ever rented. 
one of the fine farms of Tennessee and in 
the immediate locality where the wonder- 
ful phosphate developments are ireand 
place, 50 miles from Nashville. 9 heirs an 
roperty to_be sold for division. _EDG 
J. &R RAHAM, Agt., Centerville, Tenn. 





Virs inia Stock Farm 


One mile from city of Charlottesville, seat 
of University of Va. Three hours from 
Washington, D.C. 209 acres, well watered; 
fertile soil. En pe to grass, corn, W heat, 
oats, fruit. % mile track on place. Applyto 
Mrs. Kate Farish Charlottesville, Va. 


—— 





q For the first time I now offer for sale my 


country place of 80 acres embracing ¥ mile 
frontage on the BEST BASS LAKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES—Beigrade, Maine. Brook 
trout, like the above five pounder, are also 
there in abundance and occasionally a salmon, 
Good hunting, too. 


Residence contains six sleeping rooms, mod- 

ern bath, library, dining-room, etc., all hand- 
somely furnished even to linen, silver and cut 
glass 
gq Th 

heavy Clydesdale~horses, six Jersey cows, 
calves, chickens, brass mounted single carriage, 
new two seater and all sorts of things needed 
for the proper conduét of this country place, 
which is self-supporting Ready to move right 
into with your trunks and enjoy. Garden 
planted to your order. Men will remain with 
new owner 


e personal property includes a pair of 





FOR PRICE AND DETAIL8 ADDRESS 


E. E. SLOCUM, 141 Broadway, New York 














Money Making Little Farms. 
Cash or terms, 5 to 40 acres. Sacramento 
River Valley; Se to cities; trains and 
trolley hourly. Irrigated; inexhaustible 
water; all plowed, level, rich; alfalf fa, ae 
anges, olives, walnuts, peaches, 
berries, bear abundantly; 

drouths; beautiful aTRed eg 

particulars free. arm Purchasing Co., 
Drawer 629, San Francisco, Calif. 





FOR SALE 


680-ACRE FARM 


In the best agricultural county of Ky. 
Good coal veins. For full particulars ad- 
dress D.H.E. Cottingham, Morganfield, Ky. 


TO RENT faivnds Case Cottage, Bailey 

seco Bay. Maine. 
New, furnished, nine rooms and bath, open 
fireplace, excellent water, $300 season, ‘Beau- 
tiful ocean and woodland views. Address 
Owner, 1706 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 





This Beautiful 


SEASHORE RESIDENCE 


For Sale or Rent, Bradley Beach, N. J. 
238 feet of ocean frontage, 660 feet on fresh 
water lake. Adjacent to — Park. Large 
stable on waa aes 


E. NT 
114 Chestnut S8t., Ent ¢ ee. New Jersey. 


FARMS = 


° 

$25,000. Dairy, fruit, eialto and 
=. farms, pure water; good roads, 
excellent markets, delightful scenery, 
For health, home and profit. See 


W. R. GARDENER CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 








in the heart of 
the beautiful 
packahisoRills, 

ph nd 














CALIFORNIA RANCH FOR SALE— 
Beautiful 568 acre fruit, grain and stock 
ranch near San Jose; dwelling cost over 
$20,000; 100 acres in orchard and vineyard; 
income 15,000 to $20,000 annually; price 

6,000; terms to suit, or will exchange for 
Eastern real estate or business, woe infor- 
mation address RAN’ VELAND, 
7828 Adams Express Building, Chicago. Tis. 


Summer Home Sacrificed 


New, furnished 8 room cottage ; east shore 
Lake Michigan. Private beach; running 
brook north line; hills, woods, small lake 
to rear, complete modern plumbing. 

; shaded by fine old oaks. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





he pi neha SBCURED or See Bgenrnners 
Send sketc for trge te Eeport atent- 
ability. ‘GUID 00 pt WH T TO 
INVENT, with An, List of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. E MILLION DOL- 
offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
a. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's P:; sgmpie free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co.. oF, ** Washington. 


a PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Peng 84- 
Pat. Guide Book. Free search of the 
ae ot mecam E. E. VROOMAN, 
Washington, D. D. 





BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TEL 
you can secure the actual working plans, 
the money-making systems, schemes ang 
short cuts of 112 great, big, business men— 
to ag {rons salary—to boost your 

profits. ook is free ¥ not wri 

SYSTEM, Dept. 967, "" \° NO"? 
151-153 Wabash Ave. Ci hicago, 


BE YOUR OWN BOSss. Start 
Order Business at home; devote art Mail 
spare time. We tell you how. Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. No 
outfit proposition. For *‘ “Starte or,’ free 

wartion ars, write D. KRUEGER Co., 

55 Washington St., Chicago, in, 


————e 
LS How 








PATENT SENSE and Patents that Protect 
yield our clients enormous profits. Write 
us for . Inventors lose 7 ve 
through worthless patents. R. 8. & B. 

cey, Dept. 63, Washington, D. C., ean 1869. 


Permanent Income made by selling z pe 
Identification Insurance Credentials. Lib. 
eral Commissions. Virgin territory open 
for you. Write today. Pontiac Insurance 
Agency, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Manos. FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Pet 
Lawyers, Washington, D. C., Box 
fstablished years, Best sateronens. te 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 

ful in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE TRAIN WRITERS. Every Literary 
Help. Most rae course in short story 
wi iting extant. ‘‘Opens New World,” writes 
a student. “Writers Prospectus ”? Free. Nat'l 
Literary Bureau, Colorado Bld’ g, Wash. D.C. 


AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
should communicate with the 

COCHRANE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
561 Tribune Building New York City 


ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED. with or 
without music, for new Song book. 80 
Short Stories with moral 
Rev. W. L. PRICE, Newport, N. Y. 

Out- 


Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. 
Dept.B, Bureau of Research, NewAlbany,Ind. 


BOOK MABUSORIETS $ REVISED AND 


PLACED Write 
ARY BOREAG 
64 Fort Gasun Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























HELP WANTED 


AGENTS. My SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 
produces pure, sweet coffee, needs no set- 
tler, and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health, Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention. Send lic. for . Size, post-- 
paid. Dr. Lyons, 190 Day Street, ePaxkinr! Th 


Wanted—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, City 
Carriers, Post Office Clerks, $1.000 yearly, 
pany examinations coming. Preparation 

Write for schedule. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. F 60, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR MEN 


FREE TRIAL HAVANA CIGARS, hand 
made, direct from Cuban operated factory 
here, where climate and labor are best. 
Write, with business card or reference, for 
fifty, prepaid. Smoketen. Then remit $2.80, 
or return cigars. GONZALEZ CO. 

Box No, Pensacola, Fla, 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no oupense—t 2 feet fall sores water 50 
feet. etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 

FE Ram Oo., 2197 Trinity Bldg. New York. 




















IF YOU arg hal 4 Lng 3 bag Bo searger send 

manuscript f before closing. 
BROADWAY. ‘PUBLISHING 

Publishers and Booksellers, $35 B’way, N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


VIRGINIA aes CURED HAMS, 
one year old (8 to 14 8. ) ay per Ib: 
FOREST. ‘HOME FARM 

PURCELLVILLE, 


HEARTSEASE, a rare cologne, is made 
from oils of old- fashioned flowers. Small 
traveling vial = prepaid for 25 cents. 
StupIO Girt SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 








VIRGINIA. 











ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
ibe with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlen fing. JORNST bxee list 2c 
stamp. 

Expert Photo Finishing. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS WANTED for Pacific Coast 
states. Full details free ifl 
Teachers’ Agency, Phelan Bldg. 
cisco, or Hellman Bldg., Los 


DOGS 


I offer for sale a beautiful 


(Tricolor; female; A.K.C.S. B., 117,714) 

She is by Ch. Parbold Prior ex Ch: Grey- 
stone Tyttonian. She is a _— sister to 
Champion Greystone Prelat 

No dog in America is Seaees bred. She is 
a splendid individual, 22 months old, sound, 
kind, faithful, with a great ent coat and 
body eee and capable of win- 
ning in any compan 

Write for full a and_ photograph, 
if you are willing to pay a little more fora 
quality animal. 

Box 186, LITERARY DIGEST. 





ngeles, Cal. 














$3,500. Lock box 625, Bloomington, Illinois. 


SORTEERE Seernts 
FARMS san DBD co TRY. HOMES 
NE We WASHIN GTON 
Loudoan An 5 — — Stock Farms 
pecialty 
A. Hi. Buell, Real Estate Broker 
Herndon, Fairfax Co., Va 
“Send for New Spring List.” 


FOR A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
490 acres in the booming Piedmont Section. 
Population doubled since 1902. Just put in 
connection with 100,000 horse power elec- 
seins et Let me tell rons about it. 
hester, 8. C. 
MARYLAND Beautiful water front 
farm for sale on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland: fine location, mild 
climate, fertile a also goo ruit and 
grass lends For f sll partioutars address 


UEL P DOOOK, 


Wicomico county, Md. 











asitie 


- | $100 Cash and Monthly Payments 


buy ten acres near Los Angeles, cultivate 

it, give income 2d year, independence, com- 
nce. New plan. Nat’! Homestead Assn 

Chamber’ of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND for busi- 
n Ane paring ae $300 to $50,000. 
Circular free. Dept, mS F, Leland, 18 
ass. 


Devonshire St., Boston, 


SUMMER HOME 
IN PORTLAND, MAINE, FOR SALE 


LITERARY DIGEST 


POULTRY FARMS $2004 "eicicu 


$4,000 to $40,000 


Excellent Bargains. F. H. DILLINGH M, 
23 Barclay Street New York City: 

















Advertise 
SUMMER HOMES 


in the 


Real Estate Issue 


of May 15th 


Advertising forms close at noon of May 7 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


For prices, see top of Real Estate column 
on this page 
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